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Author’s Apologia 

Tills hook is voiT i*ar, iiidetvi, ^\\n\[ it 

should hav heeii. 

To oianv ]K‘n|>ir it v> ill sof. , to lack that 
])rcsciitat loll of (h’tails itluoii whuli it is not 
easy to iindi‘rs<-and tho idt':>lifi(‘s underlying 
(‘Very coluiro and oi\ i jisatioii. No one can 
]‘(‘f»;ret this deiicii iu*v inon' than ! do. 

IfCiod o;i‘antv me hie and inspiration, I shall 
try to r(‘move ir in a suhs(‘'juent voluim*, which 
\\ill apply th«‘ a‘<*n(‘ralisations presented \unv. to 
the interpretation ot tln^ social and (‘cononiit* life 
and institutions of the (*ountry. 

In ])resi‘ntino: Shr(M‘ Krishna as the Soul of 
India, 1 may lie a(‘eused of s<*etarian pn‘- 
possessions. lint Krishini is not here pr<‘sontcd 
as a seetariaii idea!, hut as tin* Prineiph* and 
l^‘rsonallty in and tiinuyt»;li Avliom, as in tio^ 
past so also in the present and ev^m in tlu? 
future, rlie i;'reat Indian synthesis was, is heini;', 
and will he wojk(‘d. 

The Soul of Kuropi‘ and Ani(‘ri(‘a is Christ : 
tli(^ Soul of India is, in tlie same way, Sliree 
Krishna. 

Kill. 



Publishers' Preface 
To the First Edition 


Bahv Hipin Chandka Pal neeiis no introiiuc- 
tioii to his fellow-coiintrynien in IiniitL ]int 
we feel as it* a t'ew Avoids ot* introilnetion might 
t)p welooine hy tin* foreign readers Cor whom 
the pres€Mit volume is specially intended. And 
the publisheis can do no better to meet this 
need than reproduce here a very appreciative 
Cliaracter Sketcli oC Mr. Pal by Mr. AV. T. Stead 
that a])peai’ed in the last October (1911) number 
oC }iis Recietr of Re This sketch will giA'e 
the Euro[)ean leader some idea oC the author, 
w\u>, as the ]\lodern Rerieu\, the premier English 
monthly ot India, once said, ^dias, ot all Indian 
])oliticiaiis, a most thorough grasp ot Indian 
sociology and civilisation.’^ 

“After sjiending tliree years in this country 
in a condition of alnusst enforced exile ]\[r. Bipin 
Chandra Pal has returned to India. He sailed 
tor ]h)mbay on tlie 20th of last month. ]\Ir. Pal, 
who, formerly editor ot New India, was one ot 
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the leatlers the Tndiaii natioiial !iiovenient, was 
also ilnsely eonneeted with I Ik aitenij t to foster 
the iiatiojial s[nrit l>y boycott log b>reigu goods. 
His pat I i<'t ism, althoiigh uuieii appreciated by 
his bdlow-comit ly mcfi, x as ijot legariled in t.lie 
same hglit by the <Tovt‘rnme: ( , attd Jfi Jhil, like 
iiian\ a be t^n* oiasi, li -d to >p-Mhl a ('crtaiii 
jieiiod ot his me '.tiat<^ !»i go)!. SloMtiy otter his 
releasM, he lett India )ind e,oi)e ti) this (iomitry, 
where he has been pietty (Miostantiy in evidence 
as a speaker on Hidian topitjs^ particularly those 
(‘omo'Cted with llindn philosophy. 

“I have had the j>l»*asure of jMr. Chandra Pal’s 
aeipiaintanct' since his arrival in this oonntry, 
and I feel sincere regr( ( at his departnr(\ None 
oi the Indian Nat mnnilists who have conn* to 
this (‘f>ni,try of late \ears have Icit (piitc siudi a 
gooil iin]>ression np<m my miml, tor Mr. Pal, 
w hih* never ahating in the l<*ast tin* fervour of 
Irs Nationalist aspirations, has a width of out- 
look and a well-l>alanced impartial judgment 
which is rare to find in any man, l(‘t alone in a 
Nationalist who has snfrer<*<i imprisonment for 
his cause. 1 have heard Mr. l^al lec iiiK*, and 
1 luivc met him freijueiitly at my own Inmse, 
where he has ever been au honoured and wel* 
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come guest. Now that lie lias left England there 
is no one who can exactly’ till his place. 

“Mr. Chandra Pal lias lectured a good deal 
for the Ethical Society, especially in London 
and the provinces. He has also taken an active 
interest in the propaganda of the Labour and 
Radical Parties. As a speaker he is fluent ; his 
voice is good and resonant, and he is very quick 
at what the Scotch call the “np-tak.’’ Asalecturer 
and political speaker he has been very pO]nilar, 
and his gift of exposition is such that even his 
lectures upon Hindu philosophy have succeeded 
in holding audiences among whom philosophy of 
any kind was not. exactly a. daily study. IMr. 
Chandra Pal, so far from having any leason to 
complain of lack c /mpathy on the part of the 
common people of this country, takes back with 
him to India grateful reminiscences of unfailing 
hospitality and a courteous anxiety to hear the 
Nationalists’ jioint of view from a Nationalist 
leader. He has, of cour.se, been thrown mostly 
among Labour men, Socialists, Home Rulers, 
and more or les.s advanced thinkers of onr people, 
and this may account for the fact that never once 
during his sojourn amongst us lias he experiencecf’ 
the slightest discourtesy, nor has he been con- 
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sciou-si ot siiftVring any uisal,ility on aoconnt of 
his natioiiHliry or his (olonr. 

^‘l Hhked ^[r. Pal on the ise {d‘ liis ilepavture 
what had heeji the einef object of ids teacinngs 
in England : what had tribal to teach ns 

“He saio, h'N woik hiul heen laid as 

inncli among his (ovn ta untrynien as among 
mine. Hi fact, he seem»d dispo-^ed to regard his 
work among the Indian youths who aie studying 
in England as of moiv* impoitance than his effort 
to ex|K)UiH{ the Indian Nationalist, ideal i(» the 
English ])eoj)le. 

‘f ]iav(* also endeavoured al\va\s to t.ea(‘h 
hoth to the English and l<» the Hindu that- Hulia’s 
future must lie a. matter of ii{.*i<ional development. 
A Ve <lo not wish parliamentary or any otlier, 
inst it III iinis to lu^ hgposed upo n us fnnn withont^i 
we wish to evolve our own inst it ut ions in hai*- 
moiiy with our national InsiTnv aiiiT our national 
characteristics. [ have Tjceh ITTTTTrh rrrhrtTTTTfFf^ 
stood hy liiose who are (tlaiinmiing for (Joloniall 
Self-Government in India, as in (Canada or Austra- 
lia. The fundanieiital bases upon which s(df- 
goveniineut rests in these I)()niinioiis are not to 
be found in India. In the self-governing Doiui- 
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iiioiis tlie population is for the most part of 
Erilish stock, allied to you in race, religion, 
literature and ti ad it ions. They are bone of your 
bone and flesli of your ilesli. To assume that 
institutions which can sal'ely \)e gvai\ted to such 
])eop]o can also be conceded to races whicli have 
nothing, either ethically or ethnically, in 
common with you is preposterous. We have to 
recognise facts as they are, and to realise that in 
a political controversy it is well to be honest and 
frank, and not to veil a demand for one thing 
under the jireteiice of wanting a ver}' different 
thing. 

‘What I want in India,’ said ]\[r. Chandra Pal, 
‘is t he growth o f a great spiritual revival a mong 
th e peop le. 4’his has alrea<ly begun. ^udia^s 
])ower lies in the realm of tliought rather than in 
the realm of matter. ^I'he more our people can 
be infused and enthused with the ideas of the 
great teachers who liave moulded the thought 
and life of su(;cessive generatiojis of Indian 
]HM>ple, the more potent will be their influeuce 
on outside nations, the more close their internal 
union in spiritual brotherhood. So far the 
Indian national movement has not any vitali-t.y 
or any liope of success ; that seciet must be 
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songlit 11! tlie fact timt it is a religions oevivnl, 
a revival free from fniiaticisjii, but i IcIj in its 
])roinise ol: political as well as of spiritual benefit, 
tt) our people.’ 

“I sai»l to Ml. Pab ‘If that :< wbai. you have 
tritMl t<» te« cb ns, wbat have \, v* siu"eee<teii in 
teaching vo^i 

^1 wil’i-be quite frank wit !•} on,’ saiil Mr. 
Pal. ‘I have learned a gieat ileal in the three 
years, but one tiling more than all eise stands 
out before iny lutinl. I am more deeply 
impressed than ever I was with tlie immense 
influence which miglit be wielded in tlie future 
of the history of the world h\ Jlritain and India 
aciing together. Such co-openit ion inust^ie^ 
of coiuse, based U|>om h recognition of the riglit 
of India to he tr<^ated as a free and eijiia! 
partner and not as a dependent in the 
Empiie. Let ns suppose tliat. the British 
(Toverninent in India vvere to he i eironst itnted 
on a basis wdiicli would give the freest possible 
scope of seK-fuUilineiit to India, and yet 
continue tlie association known now' as the 
British Empire. It would be a federal constitu- 
tion, tlie freedom of the federated parts being 
realised in and through the unity of the federal 
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whole. Sne ll a 

fliidl iulinj s[>eaki!ig as a man wlio has 
the hroadesf- interests of Immanity ai. heart, 
would be preferable to an isolated independence 
lor India. 

*]f, for instance, the Almighty were to otler 
me iit one hand an isolated independent India,, a 
soveieign State entirely free from all connection 
with other States, and in (he other hand, weie to 
oiler an India, united with Great Britain and her 
(k)lonies and Egypt in terms of loyal partnership 
based on fieeilom and justice, I would unhesita- 
tingly choose the latter rather tlian the former. 

1 have b(*en led to this }>y reflecting upon the 
great problems wbiidi tbreateu to convulse the 
wot hi in the near future. Tiiese probleims are 
three in number, 'rbejc is, first, the problem 
of the white against the coloured race.s. All 
over tl)t' worhl tlxe__vyhite races seem __to be 
coming ttigetbe r, shoulder to slionlder, preparing 
lor an inevitable conflict with the more 
numerous, but at pre.sent politically dependent, 
peoples with coloured .skins. Th e second questia ii^ 
IS t hat of Pan-hslamisg} . You are inclined to 
belittle tlie sigjiiflcance of a Maliomedan revival. 

T tell you that you are making a mistake. Tiiere 
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is latent in Islam the capacity for gi>rtt spiritual 
iiuensitication, may flame niu all over the 

worhl ill a way which may con round all your 
politics, 'I'he third ^jitestion is <*nat «>f the 
Mongolian confederacy. One-fouitli of the 
iiuman rti<*e lies in ihc (liinese reservoir, inert, 
motioni*>ss at present ; but ♦here is a stirring in 
tlie [ilacid waters, and who can tell what will 
result it tliH C/hinese shouhl emerge from tlieir 
age-long se(*]n.sh)n an I compete with the other 
races for the f'omim-rce and iiontrol of the 
woild ? 

‘'riieso three problems are among the 
unsettled (juestions wliich have no mercy ftir 
the jieacc of nations. Yet in all three it seems 
to me that Britain and India united will he able 
to extM(Mse a far more potent influence for the 
avoidanfMi of war and the arrangement of some 
modus cirendi than ctmld he done either by 
Britain alone or by India alone, it is in the 
comhinatioii of Biitain and India that my hojie 
of (lie future lies. I object to call it an Empire. 
I would rather call it a (‘o-operative jiartnership. 
Such a co-operative partnership between Great 
Britain and India wouhl enable the partners 
to interpose with init(jiuilled authority as peace- 
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makers whenever there Ihreatened to come a 
clash between the wliite and coloured races. 
From the wealth of their ex[)e]ience they could 
afford examples to the others as to the com- 
posing of diflferences and the removal of 
prejudice. So it is in relation to the Pan-Tslamic 
danger. 1'he backbone of Pan-lslamism lies in 
India. A dim consciousness of the importance 
of the Maliomedan element is penetrating even 
now the minds of our rulers, but a contented 
and self-governing India and Egypt on co- 
operative lines with great Britain would remove 
the Pan-Tslamio menace, if not entirely, at least 
more eflectively than by any other means that 
mankind has yet conceived. 

‘Upon the teeming millions of the Chinese the 
iiidnence of the Britislj-Iiidian co-])artiiei‘.shjp 
would be exercised cbiefiv from (be spiritual 
influence of India, but that is a more remote 
question. *r\\e clash between the white and 
coloured races and the danger of Pan-Islamisin 
are immediately pressing dangers, and to 
cope with them botli no instrument could be 
calculated to produce such good results as 
a co-0{)erative union between Britain and 
India.’ 
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‘Wliat would >ou vSHv were il«e cohditii.ns <»[ 
such « c*o-(»peni tive pan nership T I saith 

‘Al)S(dutc equality aiui just ice/ said he. 
‘India \\(>uld not he sa<‘riHeed to Mrilaiji n(>r 
Ih’itain xaciiheed to India.’ 

‘But how NViMiid jIuo woik ^nt in relation 
ti« the C/<donie^. w ho eertaiidv do io>r treat their 
Indian reliow-suhjeetN \vit)j either et|ualily or 
justice V’ 

‘^riiat is very simple/ said Mr. Pjd. ‘1 recog- 
nise fully tliat it is iinpossihle for nou to compel 
I lie self-govei ning Dominions to treat, their 
Indian lell(»w -suhjeets with e<juality and justice. 
But a seil-goN erning India wMUild do it easilx. 
Por what is there to hinder tiie Indian (lovern- 
inent enforcing against all Brifisli suhjeets 
lesidenf in the Dominions the .same regulations, 
if they wish to come to Intlia or tiade with 
India, that the\ intiie.t upon Indian sul)j»»e(s 
who wisli to go to South Airiea or Australia V 
AVe W'ould prefer e<piality on a basis of eipial 
rights, hut if we cannot, have, ecpiality on the 
basis of equal riglits, let us have e<[tiMlil> on llie 
basis of equal wrongs. Tliat is to sa\, let every 
South African or Australian who visits India l>e 
subjected to exactly (he same indignities and 
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disabilities tliai South Africans and Australians 
deem it wise to inflict upon Indians. At present, 
wliile tliey inflict all manner of disabilities upon 
our ])eople, tiie Britisi) Indian Government 
neeords to tliein all the liberties whi(di are 
enjoye<l by the citizens of the United Kingdom, 
wbicli rarely admits Indians to all the advantsrges 
of citizenship.’ 

^^Tlie ieda is worth while thinking over, and 
] heartily commend tliese remarks of Mr. Chan- 
dra Pal, not onl}’ to his owi^ countrymen in 
India, but especially to the Anglo-Indian rulers 
in that country and to the Colonists, who at 
])resent. imagine they can have everything their 
own way in dealing with the Indians. Mr. Pal’s 
claim lor etpiality in disabilities if they cannot 
have e<juality in piivileges is undeniably just, 
and may some day be enforced in a fashion 
wliicli may compel some high-flying gentlemen 
in onr Dominions to leconsider their position. 
Apart from tliat, Mr. Pal^s views as to the 
desirability, in the interest of liumaiiity, of the 
elose working partnership between Britaiji and 
India are well worthy of the consideration of^, 
the statesman and the jdiilosoplier, regardless of 
nat ionali< v.” 
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THE 

SOUL OF INDIA 


LETTP^R 1 

FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

PERSONAL AND PKEFATOKY 

1 am sinc(Mv]y tliaiikfnl that you are not 
poniiiig out to ln<Ua this sf'ason. You will, 
perhaps, think it. cruel of me to be so glad at 
what must have been a sore disappointment to 
yon. Bttt (hough I did not actually <liscourage 
yon, T never really liked the idea of 3'our coming 
to see us just 3et, 1’he time is not yet, 1113^ child, 
when you could profitably come face to face with 
our life and institutions. 1'liere is as yet a very 
large element of [poetic fancy in your admiration 
for India. You have lead something of our past 
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history aiui achievements rihI have been pro- 
roiindly impressed with the grandeur of our 
ancient civilisation. Indeed it is a commonplace 
of present-day European Ihonght, to speak in 
high terms of our ])ast. Even Mr. Theodore 
Eoosevcdt could not refuse to admit that we were 
highly civilised at one time, though that Jiigh 
and ancient civilisation has somehow “gone 
crooked'’ in our day. ’Phis is the general Euro- 
pean estimate of modern India. I know you 
strongly resented the flighty utterances of the ex- 
American President. But yet. I am not sure 
whether even to you, direct Jind living contact 
with our present life and habits would not come 
as sometliing of a rude shock. Few Europeans 
have had a greater love and regard for Indian 
thought and life than the late Prof. Max Muller. 
Yet even Max Muller refused all through his life 
to come out to India, lest his idealism should be 
destroyed by our present day actualities. Max 
Muller’s appreciation was essentially intellectual. 
Y^ours, I know, is much deeper ; it is spiritual. 
It is the special privilege of your sex to seize the 
spiritual where we, mere men, even at our best, 
can rarely go beyond the intellectual. But still 
2 
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-even you I’equiie a fuither period of aloofness 
and tiainiiig (o be able to truly enter into the 
inner spirit of our complex life and culture. 
This is why 1 am so glad that yon are not coming 
out to India so sooit. Oheri^ish your virgin ro- 
mance religiously. Seek iio(, iny child, to lift 
4 he veil off the faoe <»f this Heantifiul Mystery 
before tlie due term of your novitiate is over. I 
want you to come to us not as a tourist, 
n(»r as a mere student but as a pilgrim, 

in love and reveren(‘e ; for it is only then that 
you will be able to know what Itidia is to-day, 
[what she was in tlie past, and what, in the 
|Providence of (lod, she must, })e in the near 
ifuture, t<» be able to fulfil her di vinely-ordaiued 
linissiou to that Universal Humanity towards 
[which, eonseiously or unconsciously, the nations 
of the world are moving so fast, in our time. 

ENOLISn WORKS ON INDIA 

You want to know what books I would 

recommend to you to help you in your further 
study and understanding of our life and thought. 
'IVuth to say, there is not one that 1 know of 

which I would wish you to read now. There is 

3 
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jio dearth ot English hooks on India. They are 
tlie works of Anglo-Indian olficials and European 
tourists. Every publishing season in London 
and New York is adding to their Jiuniber. I can 
not say that I liave read them all. But in a 
general wa}’ I am fairly acquainted with the 
cliaracter of these books, and 1 ma}’ say without 
offence, that none of these reveal the real soul of 
India, 'rheir authors are not to blame for it. 
Most of them have done their best. And it is 
not their fault that they had not the right key 
for opening our door. 

These books ma-y be broadly divided into 
three classes. The first deal largely with ancient 
India. They are written by European Oriental- 
ists. Max Muller and Monier Williams, Macdo- 
nald and Rhys Davis and others in our day ; Sir 
William Jones, Ilorace Hayman Wilson and 
Muir and others in the early eighteenth centujy, 
have given to the English-speaking world the 
result of their lifelong studies in ancient Sanskrit 
literature or Indo-Aryan civilisation. Christian 
Missionaries from the days of Carey, Marshmaii 
and Ward have tried frequently to discuss the 
religious life and institutions of our land. Anglo- 
4 
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Indian offieials Invve also placed on reconi, now 
and again, their impreaMiona and inetnories of the 
count ly where they spent the greater part of 
their active life. Bnt 1 know not of one single 
hook among all these tliat Inis seized the full 
truth and icality of on* life and culture. The 
best of these arc like Max MuHer^s *Mndia: What 
It Can Tcncli IV’, the worst, I think, are like 
Sir J. L>. Uees’s ^^lieal India.*’ 

THE I^^TERPRETATION OE INPIA CY OIUENTAUSTS 

Max Muller and other Orientalists know 
soinetliing, no doubt, of onr past, and speak in 
terms almost of cxnggerateil adiniraiion of that 
past. But almost invariably they leave the sad 
impression upon the reader’s mind that all that 
they say aie mere matters of ancient histor}^ 
have an academic and antiquarian interest only, 
but uo reference to the actualities of the present; 
and that though linlia was, uinlouhtedly, highlj’ 
civilised at a time w’lien the puissant nations (>f 
the modem world hail scarcely emerged out of 
primitive barbarism, the India of to-day is not 
011I3’ different from the India of the Vedas, 
the Upanishads or the great Epics, but has 
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irretrievably fallen away from tba(. liigh position. 
Max Muller was so keenly conscious of Ibis 
pitiful disparity between ancient and modern 
India, that lie persistently refused, as I have said, 
to come to this country, lest his dream-picture of 
our land and people should be cruelly destroyed. 
The fact of the matter really is that neither Max 
Muller normally other European Orientalist has 
been able to seize the true course of historic 
evolution in India. Not one of them, so far as I 
know, has been able to grasp the truth that age 
after age, and epoch after epoch, there have been 
evolution and progress in India as elsewhere, 
that tliis process of progressive evolution was 
never stopped at any j.)eriod of our history and 
it is going on as much to-day as it did at tlie 
time of the Vedas, the Upanisliads or the Epics. 
And their failure to recognise this elementary 
fact has vitiated all their judgment of Indian life 
and civilisation. 

MISSIONAKY PRESENTATIONS 

As regaixls the works of European Christian 
Missionaries, these are generally of a contentious 
cliaracter, written with the natural prepossessions 
6 
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of religions propngwiidist, «iul are, conse- 
quently, without any value as a correct exposition 
of our religious hlt-uls and institulions. Thej^ 
have natiiraliy applieil niecanmsof Christianity 
to the interpretation of an appeiently different 
order (^f leligious experience and symbolism. 
There is, no dould, a very el(Kse allinity between 
the deeper strains of ('hristian and lliinlu 
thought, 'riiere is a high level otspiiitnal life 
and thought, where both the a<lvaneed Cluisiian 
and the advanced Hindu, partienhirly of the 
Vaislinavic or Shaivite Schools,— the Schools 
of liove and Fjiiih in Hinduism - speak of 
the same eternal truths, though in different 
languages and through their own peculiar 
symbols. Unfortnimtely, however, Christian 
propagandisin in India, as, in fact,- in every 
non-Cliristian land, has hut little appiecia- 
tion of tliese deeper aflinities. The outer shells, 
tlie external symbols and the popular dogmas 
and rituals of these two great world-religions are 
what the ordinaiy’, nnilliiinined, ami nnspiritual 
votaries of either recognise and know in the 
other. Naturally therefore, the carnal conflicts of 
ununderstood dogmas and lifeless symbols have 
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almost invariably vitiated (be jinlgment of the 
ordinary, unspiiitnal Hindu, of the truth and 
reality of Christianity and that of the ordinary 
Christian propagandist of the truth and reality 
of Hinduism. Alissionai*}^ presentations of Indian 
life and religion are not only unreliable, l)iit a.re,^ 
often even needlessly offensive to Indian sus- 
ceptibilities. 

WORKS BY ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIALS 

I'lie third class of books, written by Anglo- 
Indian officials, generally deal with the parti- 
cularities of official life and experience, and 
discuss present-day economic, social and adminis- 
trative proldems. 1'lie Hritish officials in India, 
like the Christian Aiissionaries, have also the 
peculiar prejudices and prepossessions of their 
own class and country. They are the children 
of modern Europe, steeped in the spirit of what 
is called modern civilisation, ainl even the ablest 
of them cannot help aj>plying, in their study 
and judgment of Indian life and institutions, the 
generalisations of European history and culture. 
They have little or no consciousness of the fact 
that Indian experience belongs to a somewhat 
8 
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difFereut order from that of Europe, and the 
generHlisations of the one cannot be reasonably 
applied to the interpretation of the other. Besides, 
the India which British officials know most 
intimately is that which tlio itaroduction of 
Kngiisli education ami tue snperinipositon of 
British iioailntions, both economic and political, 
upon an am;ient and civilized people, have 
creatcil. ^J’hey come face to lace only with that 
side of our life and charactei wliicli is open to 
official contact and alien influences. Behind ami 
beyond this, there is our larger social and 
<louicstic life, and onr still more large and deep 
religions and spiritual life. Of this the Anglo- 
Indian officials know little and understand even 
less, it is ijuite natural, therefore, that they too, 
inspire of tlieir long residence in the country and 
their intimate offic ial connections with the people 
they rule, have failed, as niucli as the others, 
to enter into the inner spirit of our life ami 
culture. 


MISLEADING NOT DISHONEST 

But however imperfect ami misleading their 
presentation of Indian life ami culture may be, 
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T do, not by any means say or suggest that even 
the most incompetent of these European writers 
on India have been guilt}^ of deliberate mis- 
repi'esentation. Tliey have tried to faithfully 
record what they have actually seen or heard, 
fiut they usually forget the common truth th^t 
what we see or hear are mere externals and 
appearances. 

Sense-testimony is no doubt absolute on the 
])hysioal ])lane. When, therefore, the European 
scientist studies the physical features of our land, 
when he mensurates our fields, trigonoinetrates 
our altitudes and undulations, investigates our 
animal, or our vegetable, or our mineral 
kingdoms, the records of his study and investiga- 
tions are accepted as true and authoritative. 
But the study of man belongs altogether to a 
different plane. The specific organs of truth in 
the domain of the psychological, the sociological 
and the spiritual sciences are not our senses. 
Here also the eye sees, the ear hears; but the real 
meaning of what is seen or heard is supplied not 
by the senses but by the understanding, which 
interprets what is seen or heard in the light of its 
own peculiar experiences and associations. 

10 
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AN ANCIENT HINDU INTERPRETATION OF EUCHARIST 

Ages Ago, in the very infancy of tljeChristiau 
era, a Hindu traveller went on a visit to some 
Christian CoIon}% probably in Asia Minor* The 
story of thi«« visit has bneii de-. iibed in the 
i<ARADnA Upakhyana, <‘l the Sanskrit Epic, 
Mahabharata. We vend here thet the author of 
this rTpakhyana came across a ]>eouHar religions 
sect who ‘‘ate up tlic (lod they worshipped.” Seen 
with tlio eye alone, it is a faithful description of 
the Christian sacrament of the Eucharist or the 
Holy Communion. The priest blesses (he bread 
and wine placed on tlte communion table. He 
mutters some prayers over these. He does so in 
an attitude of worship. To those who are used 
to the worship of the Deity through symbols or 
images, the Communion service would naturally 
appear as a worship of bread and wine. And 
when the consecrated bread and wdne ere distii- 
butcd among the congregation, they do appear 
to be “eating the God they worshipped.” 'Jlio 
writer saw from the outside ; cognised with his 
senses certain physical acts of the Christian 
worshippers. He had not the right key to the 
interpretation of these outer acts. He put his 
11 
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own meaning on these in the liglit of his own 
peculiar experience. Wliat he saw was a 
fact, yet how inisleacUng is his interpretation of 
what he had seen ! And the story illustrates very 
clearly the general character of the interpreta- 
tions put upon our life and institutions hy Euro- 
pean scholars and students. 


AN EUllOPEAN INTERPRETATION OF OT^R ^NAKEDNESS'' 

A few months ago an eminent British journal- 
ist came out to India, to study the present 
situation in the country. The very first thing 
that he communicated to the journal he repre- 
sented was tlie disgusting nakedness of our 
populations. Sncli nakedness is almost entirely 
unknown in Europe or America. 1-ack of decent 
clotliing is associated there with squalid poverty, 
diit and drink, — the result of intellectual in- 
feriorit}" or moral deterioration. People there 
have also read of the naked cannibal, in books of 
travel. The semi-nudity of our teeming popu- 
lations is, therefore, naturally interpreted by the 
superiieial European observer as a proof of 
our semi-barbarism. He forgets, however, that 
12 
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f eoples' viress, like the wool of niiimals, is deter- 
lined, in the natural course <*f (heir evolution, 
Imost CMjtiroIy by tlie cliinatic cbartHder of tUvir 
habitat. Our short ami thin loin-clnlhs ainl 
bare upper limbs ate alincst a sf^un necessity 
in our sweating sweltiy cinnate. Natitre tienniittls 
this of us. They are no more a pro(>f of our 
barhaiism than is the opera or ball dross of 
fashionable Western society, which cani'ot even 
plead sucli nattirai neces.sity, any pro(>f of the 
lower culture or character of Europe. As with 
<*ur national dre.ss, .so also with all onr social or 
tlomestic institutions. They have had a long 
course of historic evloution hchind them. What- 
ever their present moral or ])hysical value, 
whether they be gO(vd (»r they l)e bad in the judg- 
ment of the modern man, — they owe (heir origin 
and develo|)ment \(^ imperious historic needs, 
grew out of the natural attempt of (»tir social 
organism to adapt itself, from epocli to epoch, 
its changing environment, b(»lh physical ami 
social. And this being the case, (hey can <mly 
be rightly understood and interpreted in the light 
of our general history and culture. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, few European writers on India get 
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the right perspective of our history and evolution. 
They come from the outside. They carry witli 
them all the prepossessions and prejudices of 
their own country and culture. They observe 
the externals of our life and institutions : And 
even the best of them see India as a company of 
blind people, — in the story cited in our logical 
text-books — ^‘saw’’ the elephant. 

AS THE BLIND “sAW” THE ELEPHANT 

The blind people of a village, so runs this old 
stoiy, once went to see an elephant that had 
come to their neighbourhood. They were led 
near the animal, and standing around it, each 
man put out his hand to feel how it was like. 
One man stroked the trunk of the elephant, 
another its ear, a third its leg, a fourth its tail ; 
and thus they “saw’’ the elephant. Coming home 
they commenced to describe the animal to their 
friends. The man who had stroked its trunk said 
that it was like a large phython. He who had 
stroked its ear, contended that it was like an 
immense winnowing fan. He who had felt its 
leg swore that the elephant was like a huge pillar. 
AVhat each of these blind men said was absolute- 
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true SO far as liis own particular seiise-knou"- 
ledge went ; yet how inonstrouslj’' false it was 
ks a picluie of the elephant ! Similarly what the 
Euro[)eaii writers on liulia record is, in a sense, 
iBtrictiy true sc far as their o\V!i par. icnlar sense- 
^inpressious go. i’^et it may be, — indeed most 
Ifreqnently is — all the same, mojistiouslj’ false, as 
^ 1 )icture of’ lieal India. 

Some writers have seen only a particular 
Indian province, and have contideni ly presented 
the particularities of their limited and superficial 
experience, as a general statement of truth about 
Indian life and civilisation. Others, with a 
wdder range of experience, have been impressed 
wdth the endless varieties of our provincial and 
etlinic life and institutions, hut have absolutely 
failed to seize the fundamental unity that stands 
behiml these bewildering diversities. They have* 
all seen India as the blind people in the story 
*‘saw’^ the elephant. 

AS THE FISHES KNEW THE SEA 

An Anglo-Indian official once declared that 
he had spent thirty years of the best part of his 
life in India, and claimed, therefore, to speak 
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with the anlhorlfy of the specialist on Indian 
history and civilisation. But he forgot that 
mere jdiysical contnet with a thing does Jiot 
necessarily Jead to a full and correct knowledge 
of it. 

'J'lie fishes of the sea, so runs a Chinese story, 
once went in a )>ody <o the big, wise fish, and 
wanled know wliat ilje sea was like. Yet tliey 
had lived all tlieir life in (hat self-same sea ! 'Ilie 
story was evidently invented to drive home a i*nn- 
damental theological Irnth, but may be repeated 
liere to illustrate a very common Anglo-Indian 
error, in regard to Indian life and institutions. 

TIIK UE( 01U)E»l AND THE iNTEHPHETEH 

'rhe fact, really, is that even the oldest 
European residents in India can as a class, claim 
only what may be called a ineie sense-contact 
with our life and habits. Except under very 
exceptional circumstances, even neither mueli 
learning nor close researcli can help them to a 
more intimate veiw of our character and culture. 
For our senses can never take us beyond the 
apparent and the objective. The function of the 
senses is simply to record outer impressions : but 
Jb 
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not to interpret them, .Even on the pbvsicrtl 
])Ifine, while tlie records of phenomena come from 
the senses, their iiiteiligent interpretation, whicli 
alone raises these to the position of science, is 
always sn])p]ied by the miinh In fact the nainral 
o*’ the plu sical order with wliicli our senses deal, 
is not absolutely sensuous either. Had if been 
so, our knowledge of jdiysical phenomena W’^ould 
have belonged to the sanje class as that of the 
lower animals, would consist of isolated and 
misysteinatised sense-impressions only. ^J'lie 
])hysical sciences have been made possible upon 
tlie assumption that the outer and sensuous 
natural order does not stand by itself, but is co- 
related to our inner mental order, and, therefore, 
admits of being rightly interpreted in tlie terms 
of our thought or reason. But while there is a 
general agreement among men of equal intelli- 
gence and education, in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of phj'sical jdienomena; there is no such 
agreement in regard to the interpretation of tlie 
more complex mental and spiritual experiences ; 
and the standard of judgment in regard to human 
activities and institutions is, therefore, fun- 
damentally different from that which is applied 
B 17 
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to the interprelHlioii of physical facts. Here llie 
slaiularJ is essentially psychological aiul spiiitnaly 
(letermined by the character of the intellectual 
and socio-ethical life and ideals of the (d>serYer, 
and it widely differs in different persons, owing 
to differonc(‘.s in their mental tein]>erHnient and 
training. 


ANOTHEU HINDU STOKY 

'rhrec men, so goes another p(4)nlar Hindu 
story, once sinuiltaneously heanl the exclama- 
tion — “Alas ! the night is gone.’* One of them 
was a d(?votee, engaged in his early mornig 
devotions ; the second a lover, in the company of 
Ills love ; and the third a burglar, prowling nl)out 
for robbery. And tliese tliree men p!d three 
different inter[)retatioiis upon this one, simple 
exclamation \ T\\© devotee tA\ong\\t, — “Here \s 

a holy man, repenting the loss of so many 
precious hours of the night in sleep, wliich should 
have been spent in meditation and prayer.*’ The 
lover tliought, — “Here is another unfortunate 
])orson like myself whom the signs of breaking 
dawn are threatening with cruel sejieration from 
his love.” The thief thought, — “lo ! here is 
18 
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anotlier poo»’ beggar who have liad, evidently, no 
chance to rob any body to-night.”. We are all, 
wliether ignorant or wise, like these people, 
always put ling our own meaning, in the light oT 
our special temperament or ex})erience, upon men 
and things. Tl»e European docs S'» in regard to 
things Indian.; even the Indian with much less 
excuse, iu view of the peculiarly catholic, 
synthetic, and universal spirit of his race and 
culture, — is doing the same in regard to things 
European. More than half their mutual mis- 
uuderstandings are due to this cause. They 
forget the fundamental difference, both of tem- 
perament and training, tliat exists between them. 

THE IjIfFEKENCK BETWEEN THE EUUOiUCAN AND 
THE INDIAN 

I'his difference nuij’, 1 think, be best explained 
by a reference to Uie peculiar constitvrtions of the 
Hindu and the Greek mind. For these two 
ancient, peoples may well be taken as typical of 
the two great world-cultures, that India and 
Europe respectively represent, riidiaii culture is 
not absolutely Hindu, nor is the European 
culture absolutely Greek. Like all great world- 
19 
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cultures, they are both of a coiD})lex and com- 
posite character. Many races and many cultures 
liave contributed to tlieir growth and evolution. 
But still tlie main current of European culture 
lias flowed from Greece and the central 
stream Indian culture has flowed 

til rough the Hindu people. These two 
world-cultures have received their special 
features, mainly, if not entire!}", from these 
two great divisions of the Indo-Aryan race 
respect ivel}’. 

THE OUEEK AND THE HINDU 
As members of the same race, there are, 
necessarily, many fundamental affinities between 
the Greek and the Hindu. 1'heir physical 
structure is fundamentally the same. Generally 
speaking, the Hindu has the same regular 
features, the same straight or curly hair, the same 
shape of the cranium, as the Greek ; and what- 
ever variations are observed between them to-day, 
whether in cut or in colour, are entirely due to 
what the Anthropologist calls miscegenation or 
mixture with other stocks. But all these 
differences notwu’thstanding, the original physical 
affinities between these two peoples are too 
20 
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marked to be ignored. Like their original physical 
si ruetnre, llie fundamental social structure of these 
two peoples has also been the same. As in Greece^ 
so also in India, the rudimentary stiuolure 
both of the society and the state has always been 
eon* titutioniil and democrat i *. as distinguished 
from the military or despotic tyj e of the Semitic 
races. Their thouglit-structure, as revealed by the 
strnctnial peculiarities of their respective langu- 
ages, is also the same. Language is tlie cx])rcssion 
of thought, and the structure of a language is 
always determined by the structural peculiarities 
of the thought of tl»o people among whom that 
language has been developed. 1’Iie cliaraeter of a 
people's mind is revealed by (he position which is 
assigned in their grammar to the three elements 
of thought — subject, object and ))redieate. In (be 
grammatical construction of some languages, tbe 
subject; dominates the object, in some tbe olgect 
dominates tbe subject. The absolute domination 
of the subject over the object in the grammatical 
structure of any language indicates the essential 
character of the thought-life of tlie people 
by whom, from pre-hisloric times, that language 
has been spoken. And this domination means that 
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in tlie tliong]]t of this people tlie consciousness 
of (lie subject or the self Ihrough which the con- 
sciousness of the Absolute is evolved and 
developed among every people, has always been 
very clear and pronounced. 

1'he absolute pre<loininance of the subject 
over tlie object is the common character of both 
Sanskrit and Greek. Nowhere outside the special 
family of languages, generally called Indc-Aryan, 
which includes Sanskrit and all the Sanskrit- 
derived Vernaculars of India on the one hand, 
and Greek, Ijatin and the mod(*rn languages of 
Europe on t he other. — nowhere outside this group, 
do we find anything similar to the significant 
(‘onstruction **1 am," Sanskrit ‘‘Ahamasmi,’^ — 
indicating mere existence, simple being, without 
any reference to doing. And it shows that the 
sense of being as being, of the subject indepen- 
dent ol the object, of the noumenon or the 
Absolute,— self-existent, self-conditioned, self- 
tletemined, — has been an original sense with these 
])eoples. This is the peculiarity of the Aryan 
thought-structure. It is a most prominent feature 
of tlie Aryan Race-Conscioipsness. It is the true 
spiritual sense. It is common to both the Hindu 
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Bud the Greek : roiinnon, iken^fore, to boUi 
IiuHbii and Knropeaii eullnre. MMiis stratige and 
niitiinenlary mental and spiritual atlinity between 
(lie (ireek ami the Hiinlti is proved not merely 
by tbe struc tural similaritA of (Tree k and Sans- 
kiit» but e(piall\ also by tin* ^enerai rbarneter 
(»r all tlie later and mcue dev(do]HHl ]>bilosopliies 
and arts of tliese two aneient peo|des. Yet. there 
was, inside tins wi<le and fimdamental unify, an 
equally fnndainenta! ditlerenee also belweeti 
tlieir respective mental temperafiumt and spiritual 
character, 

TIIK lU KSUlT or THE IfNIVKIlSAI. 

Botli tlie (ire‘ek and the Hindu, >t)U will tlms 
see, have luid tlie same innate sense (»f spiritual 
and the univeisal as an original cuidowment of 
their ruce-consciousnc‘ss. This sense (>f the spiri* 
tual and the universal is everywhere exprc^ssed 
through innirs perception of the whole. And 
the whole may he viewed in two ways : 
Ave may vie\v it as a concrete Roality, or as 
au abstract Idea or Piinci[)le. In other words, 
we may view the whole through its parts, ap- 
proacli it tlirough the miittial relations of parts 
to parts, and of the parts, holli severally or 
23 
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collectively, to the whole of which they are parts. 
This is predominantly the way of science. 
Following this way, we ultimately arrive at what 
is called the Concrete Universal or the Apara or 
Sagnna Brahman of the Hindus. We may also 
view the whole in the parts. In the true orga- 
nic conception of the whole, while actually it is 
revealed through its parts logically^ it is equally 
implied^ not partially but full}’, in each one of 
those parts. The com])lete thought, though 
organised in a long and complete sentence, is, 
however, implicit in each of the words of it. U 
is the regulative idea that has determined the 
position of each of these Avords in the whole 
sentence. This is tlie universal charcter of all 
organic wholes. We may, therefore, equally 
seize the whole in its parts also. This 
is predominantly the way of metaphysics. 
Following this way, we ultimately arriA^e 
at what is called the Abstract Universal, — 
the Para or the Nirguna Brahman of our 
philosopliy. And the pursuit of the Whole or 
the Absolute through these two different 
methods, develops two different types of mind. 
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THE PEClLIAKITy OK THE OltEEK MINO 

In seeking to realise the whole through the 
parts, liave, necessarily to develop and define the 
relations both severally and collectively, of the 
parts to the whole of which tlie}’ are j)arts, 
Those who have, from pre- historic times been 
used to the pursuit of the whole through the 
parts, have necessarily developed a particular 
mental temperament. Tn constantly seeking to 
seize and define the mutual lelations of objects, 
their mind, as a matter of course, becomes pre- 
eminently definitive ami analytic, objective and 
realistic. 'I'lie (J reeks followed this way, and 
these are the distinctive cliaracterislics of the 
(ireek mind. Not that it had no subjectivity or 
idealism. Every analysis works towards a 

synthesis, every definition suggests a necessary 
integretion, and no apprehension of the real is 
really ])ossib]e except upon a more or less 
conscious back-ground of the ideai. (^reek tliought 
was not therefore, absolutely analytic or defini- 
tive or objective or realistic. Both realism and 
idealism were full}' developed in the Greek con- 
sciousness. It harmonised the Concrete with 
25 
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t l^e Abstract TJinversal, even as the Hind us^Ud^ 
B nh aiill the dominant emphasis was on tlie 
mer, and not on the la tter. The word of Greek 
culture is, therefore, Form or Definition. 

THE EUROPEAN TEMPERAMENT 

Modern Europe is the child of ancient Greece. 
The characteristic European temperament is 
fundamentally the same as the Greek tempera- 
ment. The European miiul, even in our own 
day is thus, more prone to define and 
differentiate tlian to combine and integrate, more 
able to analyse than to synthetize ; it is more 
formal than transcendental, more scientific, than 
metaphysical, more objective than subjective, 
more positive than imaginative, more realistic 
than idealistic. 

THE PECULIARITY OF THE HINDU MIND 

The Hindu, on the other hand, has, from 
pre-historic time.s, followed the opposite way. He 
has pursued the whole not through but in the 
parts. And when we seek the whole in the 
parts, instead of developing we have to deny, 
instead of positing we have to negate, instead 
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of recognising we have to ignore, the parti- 
cularities of experience and train the mind to 
constantly transcend every form of definition and 
relativity, with a view to reach and realise the 
Undefinable and the Absolute. Tt is the way of 
metaphysics. The Hindu ha^ always followed 
this way. Not that he never developed an\ science 
or philosophy, or that his intellect has been 
totally devoid of that definitiveness, characteris- 
tic of the Greeks. Like the definitive Greek in- 
tellect, the Hindu intellect also developed most 
wonderful systems of grammar and rhetoric, logic 
and jurispnrdence, aiid even a body of positive 
science at a time when it was scarcely known in 
Europe. His conce[)tion of the Concrete Univer- 
sal or Saguna Brahman, is no loss clear, though, 
perhaps, more full and philosophical, than that of 
the Greeks. But still, the predominant emphasis 
of his thought has been more on the idealistic 
and the abstract than on the realistic and the 
concrete. 


THE INDIAN TEMPERAMENT 


The resulting mental tempei ament of the 
Hindu is, therefore, necessarily more transceu- 
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dental than formal, more metaphysical than 
scientific, more imaginative than positive, more 
idealistic than realistic. And tliese two fnndamen-' 
tally different types of mental temperaments 
have created two (piite different standards cd' 
iiitellectnal and moral values among these two 
groups of mankind. 

TWO DIFFKUKNT STANDAKD8 OF VALUES 

With the European, the standard of intelle- 
ctual, moral and spiritual values is tlius, more 
jdiysical than mental, more external than internal, 
more sensuous than spiritual. If a European 
walks from one place to another, he will measure 
tlie distance in the terms of miles and furlongs. 
If he stands before a mountain he will scan its 
altitude by the theoilolite, and express it in rela- 
tion to the sea-level. If he sees a human being 
he will ])sychometrate him, with a view to know 
his exact proportions. The European can scarcely 
study even supersen suous facts and experiences 
except through some sensuous and external lielp. 
He seeks to study man’s intelligence by measur- 
ing his cranium and w’eighing his brains ; and 
deduces all his highest generalisations regarding 
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\\\o intellectual or moral atlvnncement ol up.tiona 
null commuiiiries from outer statistics and 
averages. His intellect cannot he satisfied unless 
all the details, uhieli means the particularities 
of an object, are clearly seized ainl sized a.nd ptu 
in tlieir pr<^[ier place and poM*. Even when he 
rises to the [perception of the geneial he does so 
by laboriously climbing tbrougb the particulars. 
In the examination or [presentation of a thing or 
theint*, neglect of these partieularilios is to the 
Enn»pean an unpardonable intelleetual fault. 

The Hindu, however, has f|uite a difVeren! 
slandaid of intellect nab infual and spiritual 
values. If he walks Irom one place to another, 
he would oftentimes measure the distance not by 
chain and compass, but by bis own ninscdes atid 
i»erves, and will report it in the terms of bis own 
sensation and emotion. Sometimes, therefore, 
walking ten miles to meet Ids friend or lover, be 
will say that be ba<l only walked a few steps : 
on another occasion, when dragged by unpleasant 
dut}" or external neeessil}’ out of bis liome to his 
next-door neighbour, he would, perhaps, say that 
be had walked five miles. His standanl of value 
is internal not external, intellectual not jpljysical, 
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emotional and not rational in the usual narrow 
sense of the term. By temperament he has an 
instinctive and intense distaste of details. By 
heredity and training he knows only how to seize 
the univesal, to tlie apparent neglect of isolated 
particulars. What the European, judging by his 
own objective and particularistic standard of in- 
tellectual or moral or spiritual values, condemns 
as exaggerations of the Oriental mind are, there- 
fore, really, no exaggerations at all, but are 
simply the results of a different standard of 
values. Occasionally even tlie positive and prac- 
tical European also adopts this Hindu standax’d. 
When a friend meeting a friend after a few 
weeks says — ‘‘I have not seen you for ages,^’ — 
he, really, neither exaggerates nor lies, but 
simply applies his own inner emotional standard 
to tlie measurement of outer time. Ordinarily, 
in regard to events which have little or no refei’- 
ence to his deeper emotions, the European 
measures lime by the swing of the pendulum in 
his hall-clock. But when his soul is stirred by 
some deep emotion, whether of love or hatred, 
then even he ignores, perforce, his habitual 
standards of outer and objctive values, and seizes 
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liis own inner self ns the only true measure of 
time, space, aiul all things besides. And what 
is, thus, as yet, merelj’ oecasioiinl and momentary 
in the European, is a habitual and permanent 
characteristic of the Hindu mind : this really, 
all the ditference between tliem. 

THE SPOILT CHUm OE MOHRUN HUMANITY 
I am trying to point out these fundamental 
psycliological differences in the very constitution 
of the European and the Indian, to explain to 
you the reason why, in spite of their higli educa- 
tion and superior intelligence, even the very best 
of the European residents or students of India 
have, almost invariably, failed to truly under- 
stand or interpret us. Added to these intellectual 
difficulties, there are equally serious moral dis- 
abilities under which the European student of 
Indian character and culture laboui's. The 
European is the spoilt child of modern humanity. 
Every body is bumonring bim. All the world is 
praising his wonderful intelligence and acquisi- 
tions. Even those who try to verbally deny liis 
superiority, really admit it, by seeking, with all 
their might, to imitate his ways. He criticises 
every other culture and civilisation, few have 
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had the temerity to criticise his. He lays down 
the law of moderi) life and progress for others 
hilt 1)0 one has as yet been able to gather np 
sufficient courage or conceit to lay it down tor 
him. He has sent out his missionaiies for the 
conversion of the world, no one has similarly 
tried to ])roseletyze him. All these tilings have 
created a strong sense of his own superiority in 
the European. And this conceit of ninjuestioned 
superiority ahsolnlely incapacitates the European 
from getting a correct understanding of world- 
cultures ditferent from his own. Ho recognises 
these diiVcrences. He admits that — 

The East is East and the AVest is AVest 
And the twain ne’er sliall meet. 

But all the same, lie persistently jnefers Ins own 
standards of values, as universal standards, by 
wliich all the world mnst be jntiged. And liis 
elaini to inteqiret us, inspite of this aeknowledg- 
ed ditference, means only the claim of the higher, 
in organic evolution, to explain and interpret 
the meaning and purpose of the lower ! 

Ihit if the East he not in reality, only a less 
developed AVest, and if there be any truth in 
the statement that — 
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Tlie Eastjs East and the West is West 
And the twaki ne’er shall meet, 

— in other words, if the diflerence between the 
very constitations and structures of these two 
sections of manki nd be so fundameiual as to 
seem almost as a difference in kind, then, the 
only possibility of the one section truly under- 
standing the other, must lie in its ability to 
mentally detach itself from itself, and through 
the exercise of a highly-developed representative 
imagination, to spiritually identify itself with the 
subject of its study and interpretation. BulTfevv 
Enro[)eans have as yet been able to do so. 

HI8TER NIVEDITA. (mISS MARGARET NOBLE) 

The only exception that I know of, was the 
late Miss Margai-et Noble, known and loved all 
over India, in her adopted name of Sister 
Nivedita, of the Order of Bamkrishna and 
Vivekananda. Nivedita’s self-effacement was 
almost complete. Even few Indians, especially of 
the modern-educated classes, have as yet been 
inspired by so all-consuming a passion for India, 
as transfigured this British woman. Nivedita 
came to us, as no European had as yet come, not 
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as an adept, but as a novice ; not as a teacher 
but as a learner. She did not pose before us as 
a prophetess but always stood, in sincere love 
and reverence, as a worshipper. She iiad no 
ambit ion to play the role of the liigli-priestess of 
any new or old cult. Sheneverclaiined any sancti- 
fied privilege nor an}’ position of special lionoiir. 
But in the exuberance of her virgin love for the 
soul of India, a glimpse of which had been re- 
vealed to her by her Guru or Master, she came 
simply to lose herself in us, and by so losing her- 
self, to find herself back, ])er chance, as a true 
seer of our spirit and culture. And her unique 
devotion to our land and people had its reward in 
the almost complete understanding of some 
aspects at least of our life and institutions tliat 
was vouchsafed unto her. She had, my child, 
if I am not mistaken, a touch of your own 
blood in her, and the quick intellectual percep- 
tions and broad spiritual sympathies of lier Irish 
lieritage enabled her to see the true Soul of 
India, where the unimaginative .and unsym- 
pathetic Englishman or American could rarely 
]>eer beyond the outermost covering of her divine 
body. In her “Web of Indian Life’^ Sister 
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Nivedifa has presented a more norreot inter- 
pretation of some aspects of our presf3nt-di4y life 
and thought, than is found in any other English 
book on India, that I know of. 

AN OLD HINDU CANON OF ART 

The fact v>C the matter is th.at no one can 
correctly intm-pret anything without himself 
becoming that thing. It is tjue Jiot onl}^ ot the 
interpietation of dhmi, but even of animals and 
vegetables. This truth had beeji .seized ages ago 
by us, and it is an old canon of Hindu Art that 
to (‘oriectly draw or ])aint an object, the artist 
must first himself become that object ; for, the 
true function of the painter's or the sculptor^s 
art is not merel}^ to reproduce with absolute 
lidelity the forint of things, which may very well 
be done by an}^ train€*d pliotograplier, but to 
reveal their inner soul or being. And the 
complete mental and spiritual identification of 
the artist with his subject, is the only way to 
reach this ideal. To correctly present India, one 
must, therefore, first be liiinself an Indian, not 
merely by birth, but in heart and in spirit. But 
such self-efiaceinent is almost impossible of 
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attaimnenfc the ordinary European ; for the 
European, my child, can never cease to be a 
European, nay not even in imagination. 

TRUE NIRVANA : WHAT IT MEANS 

It lias, however, been always very different 
with the Hindu. A most powerful and unique 
representative imagination has been tlie special 
heritage of our race. It is the fruit of our age- 
long social and spiritual disciplines. I'o kill the 
conceit of self, as a thing apart, and thus to seize 
the universal everywhere, — tliis has been the 
one eternal objective of all our evolution and 
culture. Our rituals and sacraments, our fasts 
and feasts, our social regulations and religious 
liturgies, all have had, from time immemorial, 
this one end in view, namely, to help the 
realisation of tlie Absolute through the conscious, 
spiritual identification of the individual self with 
the Universal. Our highest conception of sal- 
vation is, therefore, called, Brahma Nirvana, 
which means, not the annihilation of self-cons- 
ciousness, but only the conscious and spiritual 
identification of the individual with the Universal, 
through transcending all the carnal limitations 
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of the, hirnian personalify. The true Yogi, says 
Sree Krishna in the Bhagahad-Geeta, “sees tlie 
self (his own self) in all things, and sees all 
things in tlie self^, and thus losing the conceit 
of independent and isolated personalit}’, he 
attains the vision of the Universal. 

He who sees Me everywhere, and 
sees everything in Me, 

I never pass out of his sight, nor 

does he ever pass out of Mine. 

This is the true and positive conception of 
Nirvana. It is a universal Hindu ideal. liealising 
the identity of his own self with (he Universal, 
the sage Bamadeva, we are told in the Vedas, 
declared — “I am the Sun, 1 was Mann.” Every 
true Hindu devotee puisnes Ihis self-same ideal 
even to-day^, and some at least, actually attain it. 

BABA ARJOONDAS 

Such a holy man was present, some years 
ago, at the great Kumbha-Fair at Allahabad. 
These fairs that are held every twelve yeais at 
sucli centres of Hinduism as Hard war near the 
source of the Ganges, or Allahabad at the 
junction of the Jumna and the Ganges or Nasik 
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on tlie Godaveri, are like great religions con- 
gresses, where tlie holy inendicants and devotees 
of India periodieall}’ assemble, and spend a few 
weeks in cultivating mutual acquaintance and 
exchanging sj)iritual offices with one anotlier. 
Haba Arjoondas, one of the most renowned of 
the Hindu saints of our day, was present at the 
Kumbha of 1H94-95. Those who have seen him 
know liow he lives in a perpetual consciousness 
of the Universal. Tie is a devotee of Ihama, one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu or the Supreme 
Lord according to the sacred traditions of the 
Tlindus : — ami he sees his Bama in every human 
being. He once came to Calcutta. It was 
during the hot summer days. A friend of mine 
went to see him. The day was very sultry and 
my friend was literally bathed in perspiration as 
he walked up the stairs ot the liouse where 
Arjoondas was living. Immediately he saw my 
friend, Baba Arjoomlas came up to him, and 
commenced actually to adore him, after the man- 
ner of the Hindus, by devoutly moving the right 
palm before his face and all the time repeating to 
liimself Ills favourite formula — “0 ! 1113 ’ darling 
Bama ! 0 ! my darling Kama This devout 
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greeting over, tlie Baba took up a fan and for 
full one lionr and a quarter fniined my friend, 
with tbe loviiig tenderness with which the 
mother fans tlie tired and perspiring limbs of her 
deai'ly beloved son. And all this time he was 
exjdaining the methods and disciplines of the 
Bhakti-Yoga, or union with God through love 
and faith, citing copious texts not only from 
ancient Sanskrit scriptures but also from the 
vernacular literature of Upper India, ^fo the 
spiritual vision of this devout Hindu, there is 
really no such thing as mere man. Tn every hu- 
man he realises his Rama, the Incarnation of 
Vishnu or tlje Supi'eme liord, according to fhe 
Hindu Vaishnavas. Indeed, Baba Arjoondas 
seeks to reach out to the loftiest conception of 
Humanity through his beloved Rama, even as 
the truly illumined Christian tries to reach 
through his beloved Christ, though perhaps the 
emotional and spiritual moods of the Hindu are 
deeper aiid more varied than those of the 
Christian. Baba Arjoondas never can see any 
evil ill an}’ man, not even in those who are 
diametrically opposed, in their life and habits, to 
himself. Another friend of mine was once 
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walking along the street with Arjoondas, and 
seeing a European on the wa}^, the Baba wanted 
to know who he was. My friend, to test the 
universality of the Baba’s love and humanity, 
spoke very deprecatingly of the European, say- 
ing that he was a Mleccha, an unclean person, 
who had no lioliness in liim and who ate and 
drank everything with everybody. At this Baba 
Arjoondas enthusiastically exclaimed, his face 
beaming with loving admiration : — “What great 
love have they, what great love ! They eat and 
drink with everybody. Oh my darling Eama, — 
what great love is here V' Yet Baba Aijoondas, 
and the type he represents, would be described 
as a heathen, and an idolator by many a Euro- 
pean observer, botb lay and missionary, thougb 
those Avho have come in contact with the Baba 
declare that there is greater spirituality and a 
deeper ami more living God-consciousness in 
the so-called idolatry of this Vaishnava devotee, 
than is found in all the aggressive and 
dogmatic missionary religions of the world, 
which claim the exclusive privilege of worship- 
ping the One True God, iii spirit and in truth ! 
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‘'not this me : but another mf/’ 

Baba Arjooiulas was prestMit at the Knmbha- 
Fair at Allaliabad in 1894-95. One day a friend 
of mine saw him crying on the road-side, saying 
tliat he liad been thrashed by a policeman. This 
\ery mnch ni)set 1113 friend. Such an outrage 
was unthinkable even in India, and he begged 
Baba Arjooiidas to point out to him the man 
who had committed this cowardly sacrilege, 
'rhe}" both walked along the road for some time, 
the Baba crying all the while, until a policeman 
was found. Jfy friend now asked Baba 
Arjoondas, if this was the offending olliccr. At 
this the Baba seemed to come back to himself, 
and said — ‘‘Ihie policeman beat, “not this me” 
but “another mo.” 

ANOTHER HOLY MAN 

Hiiulu saints and devotees cultivTite their 
sympathetic imagination not only in regard to 
men but equally also in regard to the lower 
animals and even in regard to vegotal)les. All 
that have sentiency are included in the term 
jeeba. Man and animals and vegetables are all 
jeebas^ in Sanskrit. And love of the jeeba is a 
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universal Hiiulii ideal. In seeking to realise if, 
our saints and devotees alwa^’s cultivate wliat 
may be called a kind of vicarious identity with 
all these. Their love of men is, thus, of tlie 
same class as their love of self. Tlieir love of 
animals and vegetables is again of the same 
class as their love of men. ^rhere is, thus, 
almost an element of ])ersonal romance in their 
love of ]iatnre, as well as in their love of men. 
Their enjoyment of the beauties of birds and 
beasts and of flowers and plants has, therefore, 
more than a mere iesthetic reference, it is 
sn[»remely spiritual. They not only love, but 
actually lose themselves sometimes in botli 
animals and vegetables as mucli as they do in 
other humans like themselves. Such a holy man 
was living, many years ago, at Kalighat, in the 
outskirts of (.^dcutta. The capacity for vicarious 
suflerings and enjoyments had been veiy 
exceptionally developed, even for a Hindu 
devotee, in this saintly man. Many a time, 
while walking along the streets of this modern 
suburb, if he happened to see any poor woman, 
sitting by the road-side or in her hut or shop 
nursing her babj', this I10I3' man would Jose all 
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ooliscioiisiiess of his individuality in the suckling 
hahy, and going to its mot her would gently pusli 
it aside, and placing his lioary liead on her lap, 
would commojioe to behave witli her as if she 
was 1 1 is own mother, and lie hor baby bo}'. The 
same transfiguration bappeneil also, occasionally 
in regard to the. other sacred emotions. But the 
peculiarity of his t3’pe of s[)irituMlity was his 
almost complete identification even with the 
animal and tlio vegetable kingdoms. One day a 
stray bull entered his garden and commenced 
to oat up his fiowers and plants. Moved by love 
for the vegetables he rushed out, stick in hand, 
to drive the intruder away. But when he went 
near it, and saw how the bull was enjoying its 
excellent feast, he stood dumb and motionless, 
t(»ars flowing from his ey^es. On the one hand 
ho felt in his own self the intense pain of the 
vegetables at the loss of their tender leaves and 
shoots, on the other hand, lie simultaneously felt 
also the deep satisfaction of the bull ecjually in 
his own soul. And torn between these two 
conflicting emotions, he did not know what to 
do. The conflict became almost unbearable to 
him, and as he explained to a devoted visitor — 
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torn Ity it, Ins heart cried out — God, wliy 
sliould tliere bo ibis cruel antagonism in tliy 
cieatlon so that the happiness and enjoyment oF 
one c^hiss or individual can onl}^ be secured 
throngli the miserv’ and <lepi ivalioii oF another !” 

AN ACTC'AL *‘.sr PER-MAN” 

'Fhey talk and write, as you know, a lot oF 
FanciFnl nonsense in Europe oF the coming super- 
man. tludging From tlie picture drawn oF him 
by some at least oF your writers, tin’s super-man 
seems to mo to mean only a superior animal. 
When you come however to India, my child, 
you will see what this super-man truly is. lie 
b(*longs to the class oF which 1 have been speak- 
ing here. We do not. call them su])er-men. lii 
our language and literature they are called — 
JecbaniiiooJdas, which littually means, emancipa- 
ted-in-1 iFe. They are Freed From all bondage, 
physical, intellectual and moral, even in this liFe. 
Not that the body absolutely’ ceases to be subject 
to physical laws and conditions, or that the 
intellect or the conscience ceases to work 
naturally ; but only this that the J eehanmooldas 
are able to transcend, at their will, the mental 
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ami spil’itual liiuitatioiis, wliicli our senses and 
out* intellect impose upon us. T!:ey are able, it 
is said, to transcend outer plivsical limitations 
as well. 


PAXDIT BflOY KRISHNA GOSWAMI 

T have myself bad tbe supreme good fortune 
of sitting at tlie feet (»f a boly man, Pandit 
Krishna Goswaini, who had actually attained this 
supreme spiritual ideal, lie was a Bengalee. 
In eaily youtli he had fallen in Avith the 
movement of social and r(digious reform and 
freedom in India, known as the Bralima Samaj, 
Along witli l\Iaharshi I)t*bemlra Nath ^hagore 
and ]3ahu Kesliub Chunder Sen, Bijoy Krishna 
Goswami also held the highest position among 
the ])ioneers of this great movement. In later 
life he fully attained the high spiritual state 
described as Bntlima-N irrana in our books. He 
was a living super-man, a tru" example of the 
Jeehanmoolda, Wo read in tlie Upanishads that, 
the devotee who has seen the Sn])reme, has liad 
‘‘all the knots of his heart out through (i, e, all 
Ins self-regarding desires absolutely killed), all 
his spiritual doubts completely dispelled, and all 
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liis Icnrma {i. e, tlin seeds of nil possi})le self-re- 
garding activities in tlie future, wlietlier liere or 
liereafter) a))solutel3’ worn out.” ^I'Lis is our 
ideal of tlie suj^er-inan. This is tlie leal thing, 
which the modern fan(‘3’ lias commenced to speak 
of as ^‘Beyond Good and Evil”. Pandit Bijoy 
Krishna (-Joswami, like his saintly contemporary, 
J^namhansa J?amkrishna, — a very meagre and 
iinj)erfe(d, sketch of whom was given out to the 
English-sp(*aking world some y(‘ars ago hy 
Professor Max j\Iuller,~- had attaine<l tliis state, 
lie had killed all conceit of self in him. His 
s])iritual detatdiinent from his body and his 
senses was complete. In moments of illness he 
used always to say that it was the body only 
whi(di sutTered for its own Ioanna — the conscious 
or unconscious violation of the laws of health, — 
but these sutrerings did not, in the least, affect 
liis mind and soul. Ui>on the death of his 
saintly wife, he wrote to his daughter — ‘‘Your 
mother has gone to the otlier world. It is not 
])roper to grieve for her, but rather rejoice.” 
4 'he thin partition that divides the here from the 
hereafter had no existence in his spiritual vision. 
When his younger daughter died, though he had 
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))een exceeding]}’ fond of her, instead of any 
de])ression, U)ose who were a])oat him saw a 
strange transfiguration in him. It was like 
Christ’s visimi of Eliza. Every death in his 
family soenn^d, i.,dee(], to opeii afres] tiie portals 
of tlie holy spirit-worid to his vision. Nor death 
nor life made any real diiference him. His 
disciplined and illumined spirit had acfnally 
learnt to transeeml both time and space. Near 
or far, pi’(‘S(mce or absence, were the same to him. 
Neither health nor disease, nor weallli nor 
poverty, nor adulation nor abns(‘, nor fame nor 
shame, mad(^ the least- little <liftenmce to tliis 
saintly Bengalee. All religions were the same 
to hiin,~t]ie revelations of liis God. Allseeds 
were liie same to him, who claiiiKHl no special 
jelations witli any. All men were the same to 
him, — the image of God, the d'emple of the Deity. 
In his life and conversation one could see tlie 
loftiest and the most transccm’ental teachings 
of our ancient .scriptures visibly verified. Yet, 
there was little or nothing of so-called 
supernaturalism in him. Not tliat lie ahsolutely 
disbelieved the supernatural, but only this, that 
ill the spirit of ancient Hindu seers and sages, he 
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always coiuleiuned all “signs and wonders,” as a 
hindrance to the attainment ot the Inghest love 
and faith. Many an Englisli-edncated Indian, 
who, in 'the name ot science and reason, had at 
one time dismisseil his national scriptures as 
fanciful and false, got hack the lost faith by 
coming in contact with this holy man, and by 
thus seeing these old records verified in his life 
and character. 

Like Ibiba Arjoondas, Pandit Bijoy Kiishna 
(Soswami also, inspite of his earl}- modernism 
and rational ism, had developed a most woiuhirful 
sympathetic imagination. 'I'o see any keen 
human sufFering was, for him, to have it directly 
transferred to his own sensations. One wdntry 
morning he was sitting in his usual ]>]ace in tlie 
Brahma Samaj JMission House, at Dacca, facing 
the garden, heyond which was the public road. 
All of a sudden he seemed to take ill with a 
severe fit of shivering. Ills people did not know 
what it meant, or what to do. A disciple, 
however, noticed that his eyes were fixed on a 
decrepit old beggar seated on the footpath on 
the other side of the public road, who w’as 
shivering in all his bare limbs at the touch of 
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tlic sharp aud frosty morning breeze. He at 
once took the heav}^ blankets that covered the 
Master’s body, and running out to the street, 
put it round, the old beggar. As soon as this 
\vi\K done, the i^Iaster came back to himself, 
and all his shivering ceased. 

It was not the only incident of its kind in 
tlio life of this saintly’ Hindu. 'J'he ex}>erience 
was repeated, so far as there is any record, once 
at Durhhanga in Beluir, and again at Allahabad 
in the winter of l?:^94-95 where .Bijoy Krishna 
Gosw'ami had gone to attend the Kumbha-Fair. 

THE TRUE INDIAN PROTOTYrK 

It is these lioly men of India, my child, 
both Hindu and Mahoniedan, who furnish us 
with the right key to the interpretation of 
Indian life and institutions. They are tlni 
genuine products of the soil. 4'liey are the 
finest iruits of our social and religious institu- 
tions. In them the liighest possibilities of the 
special thought and culture of our land have 
been fully brought out. It is these holy men 
who have, from generation to generation, 
maintained the essential continuity of our 
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culture, wliile progressively adjusting our socio- 
religious life and institutions to the changing 
conditions, both physical and social, of their 
people. Tliere is no lifeless formalism or liide- 
bound conservatism in these men. Their 
illumined intellect and absolutely self-less 
lives ejuibled them from age to age to initiate 
social and religious progress Avithout the 
violent revolts through which the social and 
religious evolution of Europe has uniformly 
sought to work itself out. Rising above all 
personal passions and prejudices and all carnal 
condicts between the individualities and parti- 
cularities of social life and religions opinions, 
and in every way thus identifying themselves 
with the Universal, they have been able to 
harmonise order with progress and prevent the 
growth of the spirit of revolution and anarchy 
in their community. It is to these men that 
we owe all the peculiar developments of our 
social, our moral, and our religious life. In 
Europe the liistory of socio-ethical evolution 
has been different from that in India, From 
Status, through the revolt of Eight, to the 
highest ideal of Duty, in the modern sense of 
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complete nnd perfect self-realisation tlirough tlic 
faithful discharge of tlie obligations imposed 
upon the individual by his station in life, — this 
has been the scheme of socio-ethical evolution 
in Christendom In hidia, owing to tljo 
peculiar synthetic g^niius ot tlio race and the 
control of the course of social evolution, not by 
rebels and lefurmers but by its .spirit-illumined 
saints and sages, the sehemc of socio-etliieal 
evolution has been directly from Status to Duty 
for its own sake. Similarly, the evolution of 
leligion in India lias also been rundanieutally 
dillerent fiom tliat of Europe. In tlie earliest 
stage religion is etlinie, miscalled national by 
some European students of religious liistory. 
Judaism, the tribal religions of Arabia before 
the birth of Islam, as well as Ibe earliest forms 
of our own Vedic religion, all belong to this 
ethnic type. From the ethnic stage, religions 
evolution, both in Christendom and in Islam, 
passed through a credal stage to true universal- 
ism. The evolution of religion in India 
somehow skipped over the intermediate stage 
of credalism. Uinduism has never been a 
credal religion. The Uudhistic protest did 
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develop a creed, aiul, ns it seems to me, on 
account of tins very credal character, the spirit 
of Hinduism threw out Buddhism, as every 
strong and healthy organism throws out a 
foreign hody that accidentally enters into it. 
And these peculiarities in our history and 
evolution are, as it seems to me, entiiely due 
to the controlling influence exercised over the 
course of our socio-religious evolution, by 
successive generations of our holy men. They 
are the true prototypes of Indian humanity. A 
tree must not only be judged by its fruit but 
should also be interpreted by it. The child 
should be interpreted 1)3’ the man, and not the 
man by the child. ^Phe meaning of the indivi- 
duals belonging to a type, must be sought for 
and found in its prototype. It is, therefore, 
that if you reall3’ desire to correctly understand 
and truly appreciate our life and culture, you 
must seek, m3’ child, first and foremost of all to 
study, to love, and thus to understand the holy 
men of India 

OHARACTEIUSTICS OF THE INDIAN IDEAL 

Absolute self-detachment and a most unique 
and lofty idealism are the main characteristics 
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of tliese holy men. These are the e«Sv*ntml 
elements of the true spiritual life, as we in Imlili 
have always umlerstood ii, Aiul h is hero, in 
this (letachnient and idealism, tliat you must seek 
for tlte right key to tlie eorreet interpjvtation of 
all the apparetit perplexities oi' <Mir s«>eial 
institutions and religious life. It is on accoxmt 
of (his deta<dunent and (his i(iealisni that a 
connnunity controlled hy a most rigi<l system of 
castes rarely snflTered from class-war or developed 
an}’ violent spirit of mutual jealousy or 
recrimination in its members, until we 
commenced, very recently, to improve and reform 
it by the individualistic and capitalistic com- 
petitive class-distinctions of the imported socio- 
political ideals of modern European civilisation. 
In our old caste-life, llierc was no conscious 
conceit of superiority in the so-called higher and, 
tlierefore, no rankling sense of inferiority in the 
so-called lower castes, and this was duo to the 
spirit of detachment that lias stood at the back, 
not always of our conscious, but certainly, of 
our sub-conscious life. And we should always 
remember that tlie elements of our sub-conscious 
life furnish far stronger proofs of our real 
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character than the conventionalities and 
artiUcialities that conslituie so large a portion of 
what we call oiir conscious life. 

And if our spirit of detachment saved our 
society from the ugly rivalries of the competitive 
class-distinctions of Europe, our idealism always 
helped us to Iranscend all forms of social irregu- 
larities, due to convention or culture, and realise 
the Divine as much in the holy Brahmin as in 
the untouchahle Pariah. 

DIIAllMA — THE BASIS OF OUR CIVILISATION 

These two fundamenlal eharacleristies of our 
culture, delachment and itlealism, have been 
combined into an organic whole, in our concep- 
tion of Dharmaj loosely rendered by the English 
word religion. Strictly speaking, the concept is 
untranslatable. There is, no doubt, some slight 
afiinity between the radical meaning of the two 
words : — Dhanna^ being derived from Sanskrit 
dhri to hold and lieligion fjom Latin Ugare to 
bind. Dharma is that which liolds together the 
ditierent elements of a thing and thus combines 
them into one organic wdiole. Religion is that 
wdiich binds men together. The conception of 
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religion is, thus, exclusively liuiDaii and social ; 
tliat of Dharma is cosmic and viniversah The 
eleiiientals have no religion. We can never 
speak of the religion of fire, or water, or ether or 
air. ]>nt we always speak in vSanskrif, and all 
the Sanskrit-derived vernaculars of Ir»dia, of the 
Dharma of these eleinentals. Heat is, thus, the 
Dharma of fire, coolness of water, sound of ether, 
motion of air. Everything in creation has its 
Dharma. The most correct rendering of our 
Dharma is to be found in your word Law — with 
a capital “L’’. Tt is Law in the specific 
Emersonian sense, — the Law of Being. And as 
every object, whetlier animate or inanimate, 
whether vegetable, or animal or human — 
has its own law of being, so we can reasonably 
use the word Dharma in regard to them 
all. 

Tliis Law or Law of Being is not, however, 
imposed upon objects from without,' but grows 
from within, through the general course of their 
history and evolution. It is what in the 
philosophy of evolution, they call a Regulative 
Idea. It is something constitutional. And as the 
constitutions of different things differ, so this 
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Dhavma also organises and expresses itself differ- 
ently in different object. As there are constitu- 
tional differences between one individual human 
and another, so the Dhavma of one man cannot 
truly be the Dhavma of another. It is something 
essentially specific and ])ersonal. The law and 
couise of ethical and spiritual evolution in one 
person, cannot, therefore, be necessarily the same 
as that of another. What is good for one, may 
not, thej’efore, be good for another. There must 
consequently be great diversities of both faitlis 
and cultures in the community, owing to 
fumlamental constitutional differences between 
the individuals (composing it. Hinduism has 
always locognised this fact. It is, therefoie, not 
one religion, like Christiuity or Islam, but a 
federation of many cults and cultures. The 
Hindu society is also, for the same reason, not a 
homogeneous unit but rather a highly developed 
oj'ganic whole which seeks to realise its essential 
unity not by denying but openly accepting and 
harmonising in the totality’ of its life, the endless 
diversities of its component organisms. Like the 
Hindu religion Hindu society’ is also not a unit 
but a federation of many units. The freedom 
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and integrity of the parts inside the nnity 
of the whole, is the veiy soul and essence of the 
federal idea. And in no religion or society that 
I know of, has this organic fede?-al ideal being 
sought to be so fully realised as in the Hindu 
religion and the Hindu society. 

And because of this wonderful combination 
of isolation and association, of freedom and 
h^deration, in the veiy constitution of our 
so(’iety ami religion, 3’ou find that in a country 
inhabited by so many dili'erent races, racial 
antagonism lias scarcely been known ; and 
among a peo]>le (]ivid(‘d into so many s(*cts and 
cults never lunl the stake or the rack been set 
U]) for the spiritual benefit of the heretic. 

'Die word of Ijidian hlvoluiion is Dharma ; 
tlie word of European Evolution is Kight. 
And these two words seem, to my mind, to 
completely sum up the fundamental difference 
between India and Europe. Dharma is the 
law of renunciation. Eight is the law of resis- 
tance. Dharma demands self-abnegation. Eight 
self-assertion. Dharma developes collectivism : 
Eight individualism. Dharma works for 
synthesis: Eight lives and grows in 
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antithesis. Dharma is the soul of order : 
Right the parent of revolution. To understand 
India we must seize the conception of Dharma. 
To understand Europe we must seize the 
principle of Right. How tlien, can the 
generalisations of European experience, gathered 
under the Law of Right help one to interpret 
tlie character and culture of India trained in 
the Ideal of Dharma ? 

India, my child, must, therefore^ interpret 
herself. 
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LETTER II 

THE NA]\iE AND THE THING 


J’ERSONAL AND PREFATORY 

I am vei\y glad, indeed, that you liked my 
last letter. 1 was rather afraid that you would 
find it tediously long, and, in places, rather 
<lry and abstruse. Of course, I could not help 
it. I have had to clear the ground, and state 
the reasons why India has not yet been under- 
stood by Europe. The fact that, inspite of its 
length and abstruseness, 3^^011 found it, as you 
say, so ‘‘entrancingly’^ interesting, proves, how- 
ever, not the quality of iny exposition, but only 
the strength of your love of India. I am 
exceedingly gratified to find this fresh proof of 
3’our romantic admiration for our country and 
culture. It is the surest of all assurances that 
sooner or later 3 011 will be able to understand 
us such as but few foreigners have as yet been 
able to do. 
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THE TKITE INTEBPllETER 

You want me to undertake the work of 
interpreting India to the modern world. You 
know not, my child, wlint you are asking for. 
I do not possess, as m3’ friends know, any 
excess of humilit3^ in 1113’ composition. But 
with all 1113^ conceit, T dare not claim the 
intellectual and spiritual qualifications necessaiy 
in a true interpreter of India. ]\Iy vision of 
India is yet rather dim and hazy. It specialK" 
lacks that definiteiiess of details so essential to 
every faithful and illuminating picture. I am 
only feeling after her. Not to speak of myself, 
I know only two or three peisons, among all 
our most intelligent and highly educated classes, 
who have had the fullest equipment for this 
work. Some may claim wide scholarship, the 
fruit of lahorions slud3’ and researcl), hut lack 
that consuming passion for their eountiy and 
culture, without which the soul of things can 
never ho seized. Others ma3’ have a kind of 
native love for their own land and peo])le but 
lack large scholarship and deep insight. The 
inter[)reter must he absolutely ])Ossessed h3^ the 
spirit of the thing he seeks to interpret. But 
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can we, of the present generution in Tnciia, 
ciiuni this possession ? We are much too 
completely possessed by the spirit of modem 
Europe, to be eff*ectually seized by the real 
spirit of India. We are the fruits of a hybrid 
ed neat ion thjit has produced a kind intellec- 
tual and spiritual atavism in us. This educa- 
tion has, oil the one hand, divorced our mind 
and spirit, from the deeper realities of the life 
and thought of our own country, withcuit, on 
tlie other hand, placing us in any living and 
real relations even with the life and thought 
of Europe. We scarcely understand Europe, 
however much we may ape her wa5’s. We 
cannot understand India, liowever much we 
may swear aloud by her name. How then 
shall wo be able to interpret her ^ 

THE “ilEFOIlMEU’' AND THE ^‘rEACTIONAE y” 

Broadly speaking, we, tbe so-called modern- 
educated classes of India, stand divided into 
two opposite camps. Some are “reformers,"’ 
some are “reactionaries.” But neither of these 
have, to my mind, any’ real and correct appre- 
ciation of their own country and culture. The 
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“reformer’^ ^PP^.yi*^g untested canons of 
imported European enlightenment, to the 
€".xannnation of the surface values of Indian 
life and institutions, sees signs of almost, uni- 
versal degradation and decadence about him. 
India may have been great and noble, wise 
and strong, pious and ])ure, at one time. But 
now she is mean and ignoble, ignorant and 
weak, godless an<l vicious. This is the ordinary 
reformer’s estimate of his own country and 
(uiltnre. You might as legitimately go to him 
for a (‘orrec't understanding of Indian life and 
institutions as you might seek the irahomedan 
IMonlavi for a faithful and illuminating inter- 
pietation of Hindu ritualism or the Christian 
'rrinity. ^I’he standard of judgment wliich the 
refoniKM’ applies to the examination of his own 
country and culture, in passing his cruel verdict 
on them, is derived neither fiom the rational 
generalisations of tlie course of history and 
evolution in India itself, nor even from 
tbo.s(‘ of universal history and culture, 
but from the crude conclusions of European 
empiricism. European socnety is democratic, 
the Indian patriarchal. The latter is, there- 
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fore, uecessarih" lower ihao the former. 
Tliere is considerable latitude of social iiiter- 
course in Europe, in India it is hedged in by 
multitudinous restrictions of sex and caste. 
India is, therefore, fundamentally inferior to 
Europe in the matter of social progress. In 
Europe the masses are, to a large extent, liter- 
ate, and tlicrefore, educated. In India they 
are illiterate and necessarily uneducated and 
unintelligent. This is the general way \n 
which the reformer examines and judges India. 
tiudging them in the light of the history and 
aeheivements of Europe, he constantly condemns 
his own country and culture, and with the 
relentless pity of the missionary propagandist 
seeks to ruthlessly improve them more or less 
after llie.se alien ideals. • 

The ^‘reactionary” from a different motive, 
and pursuing quite an opposite method, also 
applies unconsciously the standards of Europe, 
not to abolish but rather to revive and 
re-establish the social and religious institu- 
tions of his country. In religion, the reaction- 
ary is setting up for the Indian scriptures 
the same claims to infallibilit}’ and absolutism, 
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tljafc credal systems like Cliristiaiiity or Islam 
popularly claim for the Bible or the Koran, 
lie forgets that neither verbal infallibility nor 
any exclusive and absolute authority had ever 
been vested in the religious scriptures of 
Hinduism. In sociology, the reactionary tries 
to revive the relaxing rigidities of the Imlian 
caste-system in the spirit of the class domination 
of Kurope ; and, thereb}’, he ignores the ])atent 
fa<*t that the genius of the Imlian caste-system 
never tfderated this spirit of domination in the 
so-called higher, and consc([uently, rarely 
evoked any spirit of envious revolt in the 
so-called lowei’ castes. (k)]i(?eit of superiority 
has bemi unifoinily cemdemned in the higher 
(aistes ; while, the almost absolute autonomy 
(M. joyed by the ditferent castes in regard to all 
matters concerning their caste-life, and the sense 
of mutual interdependence eulti\ated in all the 
castes, both higher and lower, as limbs and 
organs ot a gi’cat organic whole, — left, indeed, 
but little room for the grow’th of such conceits. 
The reactionary is, thus, as much under the spell 
of Earoj)ean ideas and ideals as the reformer. 
The only ditfereiice between them is that while 
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the rekff^^ J|» i*:ji»g coiiw»ouaW mixivolt m^d 
regular Ua secial avoliiMoti nfWr Art 
Burope, Ih^ is mmm^miom of the 

tiouiinafcioii of these aiiea ideas. Tlie sirai|ge 
ps^^oliological affinity between !bhf|i0 two rival 
catbps win be ^ej^rly i'eii)ise(l fiien weremeuibar 
that there are only two ways of intelleetm^l and 
spiritual appropriation. Oiie is the way of love, 
the other of hatred ; for love and hatred both — 
and hatred, perhaps, even more than love,^ — help 
us to be possessed by the thing we love or hate. 
In love as well as in hatred there is deep 
concentration of the mind on the object of oiir 
emotion. And we always unconsciously become 
that which we constantly think of. The reformer 
becomes a convert b3^ his love, the reactionary 
by his hatred, (o Eiiropean ideals and institutions. 

Both the refomer and the reactionary are, 
thus, found, at the final analysis, to be equally 
iiispiretl, the one conscionslj’^, and the other 
uitco}tscn)usly, b^^ the spirit of Europe. Both 
have, more or less, imbibed the European tem- 
perament. Both are, though in different ways, 
emphatically objective and materialistic. The 
one is dominated by individualistic etbioisip; the 
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other hy cflFeie formalism ; bikI bolh these equally 
lack that true inwardness which is characteristic 
of the thought and culture of India. The 
one revels in the unrealities of subjective 
ahstraetions ; the other in the unrealities of 
effete and nn understood ri Inals, 'Pirn reformer 
by his unilluinined and empirical criticism of our: 
life and institutions strengthei»s the forces of 
reaction in the country ; while the reaclionary 
by the infidel tenacity with which he is seeking 
to hold on to the lifeless and decadent forms of 
our social and religious life, lends strength and 
vitality to the reformer’s revolt. And in their 
mutual wranglings and recriminations, the 
perception of the true Soul of Tjidia is lost. You 
will fijid the real truth about India in the 
presentation of neither of these two classes. It 
lies leally in the traditional “Middle Path” of 
the sage and the philosopher. 1 am only a 
humhle enquirer, my eliihl, seeking light and 
guidatjce into that Holy Path. How can I dare 
to pose as a guide to others ? 

Hut though I dare not accept tlie holy office 
of the interpreter of India, T may well, and quite 
legitimatelj’j undertake to study and understand 
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her. I6 is*, indeed, iiofc oiilj Uie liigh l^rivilege, 
bttfc a disbiiict diitj’, -of even Uie least; of lier 
cliildrej), to iiy to understand Ler tbroiigh 
reverent and diligent study and investigatipii. 
This much, my child, I can, and will do for 
you : and if it should in an 3 ^ way heJp you to a 
better and deeper understanding and appreciation 
of our culture and civilisation than what you 
have now, J shall thankfully consider all my 
labours more than amply repaid, 

INDIA AS SEEN BY THE STRANGER 

To begin, then, from the very name of India, 
we have to remember that this name was given 
lier not by her own children, but by the strangers 
within her gnte. We never called her either 
India or Hiiidoostan. We knew her of old by 
quite a different name. 

Tlie strangers came to us, in the early days of 
our history, by our north-western land-route* 
This is the way that the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians, tlie Persians, and, later, the Greeks 
also, came to us. In seeking to do so thej' had 
to cross a great river. , Our own native name for 
that great river was Siudhu. It is still known 
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ftttooilg ii» l)y that ancient naiHe. The dibijant 
“S’’ of our Sittdlin hecahia, however, the as^pil%nt 
“H’' in the tongue of the Babylonifins and the 
Persians. Onr Sindhu became their Hindu. .You 
would do well to remember that the original 
reference of this word Hindu was not to Our 
religion, but simply to one of our great rivOrs.* 
The Hiildu of (he Babylonians and the Persians 
became then the Indus of the Greeks and the 
Romans. Tlie land of the Indus became India. 

INPIA. A MERE “OEOOBAPHICAT^ EXPRESSION’^ 

In its origin and liistory India is, thus, truly 
and really what the present day European, either 
from ignorance or pride, is so anxious to prove. 
It is undoubtedly a mere geographical expression. 
It indicates simply a distinctive geographical 
feature of the country. In fact, the geographical 
boundaries of this land are so peculiar and 
prominent, that we cannot blame the stranger if 
he be so profoundly impressed by them as to 
entirely forget or ignore itS more fuiida mental 
and significant features. The Hinifilayas on the 
iiorth, and the sea on the south, as well Ss 
praelicaUy also towards the east and the west of 
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the Peilihanta, (femorcftte thi» laih? fiibtn the 
of tlie Asiatic Continent. Both theile ate WoAt 
promiiient phjsifefe.1 featuren of th^ fcoit1i<i*y- 
Snell boiinilaries are aefkreel.t fontul Anywhere iti 
our known werld, except iii relation to wliat Ite 
call continenti. The pliyjWcAlisolalion of Itidia 
is realty coiitihentnl. So alio is (he iinmetise 
extent of her territory. She 1ms the largest 
surface area of any country in the woi'kl^ Chinaf 
Russia, and the United States exbepteti. The 
total area of tndia is nearly one-third of that of 
the continent of Europe. It is nearly fourteen 
times as large as Great Britain, and over ten 
times the size of the entire British Isles. It is a 
good deal over five tiinei the area of Austria- 
Hungary, and more than six times that of either 
France or Germany. So immense a tract of 
territory, covering so many latitudes and longi- 
tudes, must natui-allj have quite a variety of 
physical atnl physiographioal features also. It 
is a land of many altitudes anti many climates. 
In some places yoii will find the suffocating heat 
of the tropics, in otheie the more pleasant and 
equable teinperatiti*es of the true temperate 
zones ; while there are places in India where you 
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iKiiiy find as lunch snow and frost in the winter 
months, as the heart of the most homesick 
Englishman or Scotchman may be pining for. 
There are provinces in India wliere we have the 
highest records of the world^s rainfall, as in the 
Khasi Hills ; while in some other places as Sind, 
there is hardly any rainfall from year’s end to 
year’s end. With such diversities of physical 
and physiographical conditions and characters, 
it is only natural that India should have an 
equally large variety of both flora and fauna. 
Both in its physical features, and in the wealth 
and variety of its vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, this extensive tnict of teriitojy 
is truly c o n t i Ii e n t a 1. It is equally 
large and diversified in its human populations 
also. The total si l ength of our population 
counts oue-fifUi of the whole human race. We 
have the largest population of any country in 
the world, with the exception of the Chinese 
Empire. We are over ten times as many as tlje 
English and the Welsh combined, nine limes 
as many as the French, six times as many 
as the Germans, four times as many as the 
ikmeiioans and quite three times us many as the 
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“RiissiRns. Ii» tW$ linge mass o( fmmanii^y almost 
nil the great racial varieties of matjkiiid are 
more or less represented. 'Fbe main body of 
Hie population is peiiiaps of Aryan origin, 
tliongli tliere lias been considerable admixture 
with Other rai^t'i, during the,, inany thousand 
years that have elapsed since the Aryans first 
settled in this country. The Dravidiaiis dominate 
the populations of the southern part of the 
Peninsula, while theic is an unmistakable Mon- 
golian element in the populations of the north- 
eastern provinces. There is an equally strong 
Nigriting element among the dark aboriginal 
races ; while the Semitic blood dominates a 
veiy^ large percentage of that higher section of 
the Moslem community in India, who, like the 
Normans in England, came over to us with the 
Mahomedan conquest. This teeming population, 
composed of different original racialities, speak 
many languages, profess many faiths, and obe}^ 
many social and sacerdotal laws "and customs. 
And all these bewildering diversities of racial 
origin, as well as of languages and literatures, 
and cults and customs, combine to strengthen 
the first impression produced by the physical 
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4^moteristiqs of tlio kiui ii}ibn tbo uiiiiiit^iiiM 
stranger, namely, that it is not a pountj^y hut a 
couiiueiil* 

THE POPULAR ANGLO-INDIAN VIEW 

This is, reall 3 % the most popular and prevail- 
ing view of India in Europe and America. Thel 
European or American visitor to India coiujes to 
us with this strong piepossession, and all his 
outer experience of oiir country and people, 
instead of dissipating, helps, on the contrary, to 
confirm and strengthen this view. He cannot 
discover any fundamenlal principle of unit^ at 
the back of these bewildering diversities, e^pept 
perhaps that new administrative, political, social 
and economic unity which the establishment of 
the British Empire has been working in our own 
time, ^ery Anglo-Indian publicist as§.L dno usl y_ 
proclaims that India is not p. countjy 
ooUec tioii of countries^ which have as little or as 
mucli ill common with ope another, either in 
race or history} Rs the German, the French, 
the Hutch, the Eussian, the Italian, the English 
and i)ie Spaniard in Europe have between them* 
E would be as correct, they declare, to vievp 
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Enrope one cout^try niu! the (fiffereiit iiatio^ts 
of the great Coufcuient as ene nation or people 
as it would be to regard India as one land, lind 
the so-called Indians as one people. In fact . 
there is no such thing as an Indian : there are 
BeiifT'dees an4 Maluuttas: and Tamils and 
Teleixn^*! and Sinks and Goorkhas, Mahomedans 

y -r. - - v' '•* 

and Jains, and Buddhists, but reallj no Indians ; 
in^vn^^ case, tliere never was such an animal as 
Indian, Until tl»e British rulers of the country 
connnenced so generous! to manufacture him 
willi the help of their schools and their colleges, 
their couTts aiuT ""their camps, their law and 
their aofminTstralion, and their free press and 
open platfoiMii, This is also the orthodox official 
view of India, that finds repeated utterance and 
authoritative exposition from responsible Anglo- 
Indian rulers and prominent British politicians. 
Nor can it be denied that there is a very large 
element, not of truth, but surely of strong 
plausibility^ in t his po pular and orthodox official 
vi ew. The fact of the matter really is, that as 
long as you look upon our country as ^‘India, or| 
tlie Land of the Indus” — ymu will get no| 
closer and truer view of it than what thaf 
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foreign offlciols and siudenls Lare been able 
io do. 

INDIA AS KNOWN TO HEH OWN CHILDBEN 
But while the stranger called ber India, or 
the L«nd of tlie Indus, tliereby eiripbasising only 
lier stiHiige physical festures, her own children, 
from of old, hove known tmd loved lier by* 
jinother name. We never called her Tndi«. 
Long before ihe Greek invesion and even before 
ihe Babylonians and Assyrians came in aiiy sort 
of close contiict with us, we had given this namji 
to our country. That name is Bharalavarshn,^ 
To clearly understand and grasp the nature and 
reality of the fundauiental unity in wliich all 
our divergent and even apparently conflicting 
characters and customs, cults and cultures, our 
rncijilities and provincialities, have almost from 
the very beginning of onr liislory been rationally 
reconciled, you must try^ to realise the deep 
sigiiificance of this old and native name of the 
land which ihe foreigner has so long called and 
known as India. 

HEANING OF GEOGEAPHICAL NAMES 

Geographical names belong to tliree classes : 
some liave a mere origin and reference, 
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some have au ethnic or tribal origin and reference, 
and some, much fewer in number, have whafc 
may be called a personal and historic origin and 
reference. iNames like the ^rjansvaaJ, derived 
from the river Vaal, and India, from the river 
Indns, belong to tlie first class. Aryavarta., the 
old name of what is novf known as Upper India, 
derived from the Aijas or Aryans who settled 
there, and England from the Angles, belong to. 
the second or the etliuic gronp. Rome from 
omul ns, and Bliaratavarsha from Bliarata, : 
these belong to the third and historic group of' 
geographical names. And wherever a country 
is commejiced to be called after some great 
historic personage, especially some great king or 
potentate, whether real or legendary, there 
necessarily lies at the back of it a distinct historic 
or national consciousness. Rome did not connote 
any geographical features of the city or princi- 
pality tluit received this iiame, nor any tribality 
of its people, nor even an3’ religious unity or 
afilinit}^ that might have existed among them, 
but predominantl}", and even exclusively, an 
individual civic or national entity. It had, 
of course, like all other places under liunuiu 
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Imbti-atioi), its ph 3 'sicalities aiul its inbalities^ its 
socialities anti its religiosities ; but tlie particular 
name by wliicli it came to be known among men, 
referred to none of tliese, bnt promijiently and 
almost exclusively’, to wbat may be called its 
civic unity or national individuality. Her jranie 
itself was the most conclusive proof t.b'at Rome’’ 
was not a mere geograpbical entity, or tlie 
habitat of a j)articular tribe or groups of tribes, 
but bad developed a distinct national conscious- 
)iess. 


THE MEANING OF BIIAIIATAVARSHA 

Those who so peisistently deny any’ fiinda- 
jinenlul histoiic unity or any real 3iaiional 
|individualily to our land and our people, either 
?do not know, or do not remember the fact 
^:that we never called our country' by tbe alien 
fiiame of India or even by that of Hindoosian. 
(Our own name was, and is still today, among 
Uhe Aryan populations of the country, Bharata- 
jvarsha. A ml Bharatn varsha is not a physical 
Wine like India or tlie Transvaal, nor even a 
f-ribal or ethnic name like England or Aryavarta, 
|bnt a distinct and iinmistakahle historic name 
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pike Eom^. Tt is deriye<l from , This 

Bhanita is as ihnch a liist-orib piMSonage fis 
llolii^aiT^ sp^^tikiiig, 6oi h" TSIiimTa aiixf 

Ernmiins are 'inore ‘TegeiiiTRn^ perha^, 

liisToricair But file profoiiiKl significance of the 
naniT**w1iich gare io these two great 

countries of ihe aucieut world, is b}' no m^us 
affected by tlieir legendary or even mythical 
eharacter. India iiuiy not be one country but 
a collection of countries confined within dertaiu 
prominent pliysical boundaries. It may be 
peopled by many races, speating man}’ languages, 
professing many reTigions, owning many 
cultures. But those who gave it one common 
name must have realised some fundamental unity 
at the bach of all these endless diversities. Men 
never call any collection of things of divergent 
character or pjoperties by one single name, 
unless they are able to seize some [iromineiit and 
undeniable principle of unity in tliem. Those 
who gave the name of J3haratavafsha to India 
must have done so. And the unity that they 
seized behind the diversities of the life of tlieir 
country was not a mere pliysical or even a mere 
tribal or ethnic unity, like that which is 
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iiuUcated l»y siicli geograpliical names as India 
or Aryavarta ; but was an essential bistoric or 
jiiitional unity as is connoted by the name 
Koine. India was tlien, as it is now, divided 
into inanj^ provinces, inhabited b^^ man}’ peoples 
with their peculiar cultures and characteiistics, 
represented many faiths and cults, had many 
languages and literatures. And yet all these 
endless diversities notwithstanding, it was called 
by one common name. And this fact conclu- 
sively proves the presence of some undeniable 
piinci])le of historic or national unit^^ in the 
consciousness of the [)eo[)Ie or }>eoples who lived 
in this land even in those early days. 

THE CHAIlACTEll OF INDIAN UNITY 

What, then, was the real character of this 
Indian Unity ? Bliarata. was, like Koinulns, a 
Iting. He is a Vedic personage. Tliougli 
described ns the lord ami master of the ‘Svorld 
with all the seas,’’ it cannot be held that be was 
the real ruler of even all the territories iliat 
^•eceived liis name and came to be called his 
fvarsha.” The limit of Bharatavarsha extended 
141 those days even much further than the present 
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Brtlk^ called in oi;r ancient 
books Ballnk, and Kand«bar, onr oUJ Sandbar, 
were among its nort.]i-i;vester« provinces. To- 
wards tbe east, Bbaratavarsba extended as far 
ns the very confines of tbe modern Chinese 
Empire, and iucinded both tbe modeju Upper 
iind Lower Burma. Tt is incredible that in those 
early days, all this extensive tract was subject to 
one single king or emperor. In fact, such 
poliiiodl sovereignly or administrative centrali- 
sal ion ns would be implied by any liypotbesis 
of ibis character, was absolutely foreign to tbe 
very genius of tbe Aryan poejde of India. Even 
at the time of tbe Mababbarata, which was 
much later than that of this Bbarata from whom 
our land derived its significant name, it was not 
in any sense a political and administrative uniti 
like Ibe present British Empire in India. Tbe 
epithets applied to King Bbarala are also quite 
impartially applied to many other great kings 
who figured at tbe great Bbarala War. Every 
powerful monarch is described in our old books 
as lord and master of tbe whole world. Bbarata 
was, undoubtedly, a gi'ent king. He is described 
as a rajachakravartiy very loosely rendered into 
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.English, sometimes, b}’ Ibe word emperor. But. 
pieither^ Bharnta, nor, ijideed, any of the great 
rmonarchs spoken of in the old books, was an 
. emperor ill the modern sense. Modern empires 
have grown through conquests and appiqj^ria- 
tions of the lands of other sovereigns. But we 
scarcely find an^^ evidence of such earth-lmngeV 
in our old kings and warriors. Kings no doubt 
fought with one another : hut it was very 
rarely indeed that the victor appropriated to 
himself the territories of the vanqnisheil. Tlie 
usual practice, on the contrary, was to place 
some son or relation of the defeated monarch 
upon his throne, even where, for any reason, the 
vanquished, if still living, could not be placeil 
back into his old position and authority. The 
llindu vajachaJcravaHi was, therefore, not an 
emperor, as he is known in Europe, but was 
simply the nominal head of a friendly federation 
of . .kingdoms and principalities. Indeed, the 
literal meaning of the term is not emjieror, but 
only a king ‘^established at the centre of a ciiole 
kings.” King Bharata was a great pri|Jce 
of this order. As a rajacJiaJcmvarti, his [>olitis^ul 
position in the land was Jiot that of the 
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administrative liead of auy large and centralised j 
govern meiit^ but only tliat of -the recognised 
and respected centre and symbol of a confedera- 
tion of brother princes* Tin's was the general 
cluiracter of all onr great princes in the old days. | 
And this being so it is not po‘<sibIe to hold that > 
the unity iiuHcated the name Bliaratavarsha 
was, 111 any way, eitlier a political or adininis- 
tralive unity. Neither was it a religious or 
sacerdotal unity. Like Krishna or Buddha, 
Christ or Mahomed, this Bharata was not the 
founder or centre of any creed or cult. He was 
not even the promulgator of any social or 
sacerdotal code. Indeed, there were in the days, 
when our land first received this name of 
Bliaratavarsha, almost as many sects and schools 
of religion in this country as there are now. 
The unity that this name Bliaratavarsha indi- 
cated, was, thus, 4iot a religious unity eith§r. In 
the presence of many races and cultures in 
India even in those early da3's, convincing 
evidence of which is supplied b}^ all our old 
books, it is equally impossible that this unity 
should have been a mere racial unit3\ What, 
th em is th e character of the unity which lies at 
ol 
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the back of Ibis name Bharat avarsb a, b}^ whicL 
we have called and known onr connfry from 
almosti tlie very beginning of onr liislory. 

The nnily of India was, thus, neither racia] 
fior religions, nor political nor administrative. 
It .was a peculiar type of unity, which may, 
perhaps, be best described as cultural. Bharat 4* 
stood before the multitudinous peoples that 
inhabited the territories that took his name, as 
representative of a great civilisation and culture. 
Bharata was, as 1 Inive said, a Vedic character. 
It is not at all likely that at the early period 
of our histoiy when our continent received this 
name of Bharata varsha, the Aryan settlers had 
actually spread themselves over the whole land, 
^ven at the time of the Mahahharata, there 
fwere extensive tracts not yet brought wiihiri 
\t\\e control of the Aryans. But still, it ci\n 
scarcely be doubted that from a much earlier 
period of the history of this land, the Aryan 
eivilisatioji had commenced to profoundly 
, influence and visibly dominate it from end to 
end. And it was as the representative an4 
symbol of this dominating culture, that Bhiuata. 
gave his name to tbii* great continent, though 
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it ^S^diyided^ ilieii a» now into nuuij jjrovinofa^ 
and JPi;iwoij)alUie», inhabited by many rac^s, 
.sj>eaking many dialects, professing many reli- 
gions, and obeying many different laws and 
easterns. 

ARYAN EXPANSION IN INDIA 

AVhat I liuve called the cultural character of 
Indian unit}^, is due partly to the peculiar 
genius of the liido-Aryau, and partly to the 
very peculiar iiielhods by which the Aryan 
settlers of India spread themselves over the 
whole of this continent, quietly absorbing all 
the numerous races and cultures of the land 
into their own body. These methods are practi- 
cally unknown in the other parts of the world. 
The methods of social expansion known to 
history, in the other parts of the world, are 
either through religious proseletyzation, or 
through political conquests, and more often, 
perhaps, through a combination of the two. 
Both the Christian and the Moslem communities 
of the world grew thiswise. It is the common 
method of social expansion in all credal reli- 
gions. As we find it in the history of Christianity 
or Islam, so we find it in the histoiy of 
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Bniltllusijc expansion also. The inei’e acceptance 
jOf the Bmldhist or the Christian or the 
reed, makes a person at once a member of the 
^^uddhist, the Christian or the Mahomedan 
jconunnnitj\ This lias been one inetliod of social 
lexpansion. The other methodj^ l}olitical. It ij 
the method of conjfjnest. In this meiliod, 
sometimes the conquering people spread tliem- 
selves over the conquered countiy, and slowly 
assimilate the conquered races into their own 
bod}", or, if the disparity in cnltnre between the 
two be loo wide for such assimilation, the latter 
lire driven out and become gradually extinct as 
has happened in our own age to the Ameri^n 
Indians and the Australian aborigines. Some- 
times it so liappens also, as we found in the case 
of the Norman conquerors of England, tliat itjs. 
the conquered, who, possessed with larger virility, 
slowly assimilate the conquerors into their own 
body, and thus develop a new and a composite 
Ination, which, however, gradually attains a 
|practically homogeneous cliaracter, especiall}^ 
the process of assimilation be lielped by a 
common credal religion owned and practised by 
Votli tbe component communities. 
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llie ex|mi»ioh of llie Arj'nu sooietj Ju India 
followed neither of these two usnal ijoelhodi 
known to JnstoiT. 'llie Aryan religion was 
never crecUil. Buddhism is no doubt a credal 
religion, and is of Indo-Aryan origin. But 
though h§, cajled Buddhist Imperialism, 
undoi the great Asoka, consolidated to a very 
large extent the fundainental unity, of India, 
Buddhism as a creed had 3io perceptible influence 
in this wojk. Jn any case, Buddhism did not 
create the ancient unity of India. The name 
Bliaralavarsha is older than Buddhism, and 
consequently the unity that was seized by those 
wlio gave to our continent tljis significant his- 
toric name, was in }\o sense a credal, or religious 
unity. Nor was it a political unity, as I have 
already said, due to extensive political conquests 
and the gradual absorption of the conquered 
peoples by the conquering community. The 
early Aiyaii settlers did no doubt at one 
time fight and conquer the aboriginal races of 
Northern India. That was a necessity of the 
situation in which they first found themselves. 
But the peculiarly peaceful and humanitarian 
spirit of their culture, soon put a stop to these 
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barbarian methods. The Aryan expansion over 
the greater part of India, and more particularly 
among the civilised Dravidian peoples of the 
South, was effected by other and infinitely more 
civilised and even spiritual means. 

THE NATURE OF THE OLD ARYAN PROPAGANDA 

Hinduism, as the religioji of the Indo-Aryan 
is popularly called, has never been a missioJJary 
religion like Buddhism oi Oiristinnity or Islam, 
These so called missionary religions are credul, 
and, therefore, can easily propagate themselves 
by the prevailing missionary method of mere 
preaching. These missiojiary religions have a 
very prominent intellectual emphasis, and are, 
therefore, essentially instructive in their methods 
of propagation. Of course, every religion has 
its own special disciplines and constructive 
spiritual methods. But in the so-called mis- 
sionary religions, intellectual instructions must 
precede the real constructive and spiritual 
disciplines. In all these credal religions, the 
acceptance of their special dogmas is an absolute 
condition precedent to the initiation into their 
truly spiritual disciplines, because these latter 
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bflve always to work upon the fortner. The 
acceptance of the Christian dogmas of the In- 
carnation and the Trinity is ahsolntely needed 
for the pnrsnit of the inner spiritnal disciplines 
of Christianity. In all inner spiritual culture, 
suggestion and imagination play a very vital 
part. This suggestion comes in all the ciedal 
religions from their particular creeds. I'hese 
creeds must, therefore, he accepted and fully 
believed in by those who are to be iiiitiated into 
tlie deeper life and culture of these credal 
religions. In Hinduism, liowever, owing to its 
non-credal cliaracter, the method has alwn3^s 
been predominantly cojistrnctive. The true 
Hindu teacher never asks for any declaration 
of creed from ])is impil, nor even imposes his 
own, or, indeed, a*iy sort of intellectual opinions 
upon him. He does not seek to forcibly shake 
or destroy the ideas and faitlis that the disciple 
may have imbibed, eitlier from society, or from 
his ]>arents or previous teachers. Our faiths, he 
knows, are the result of our inner temperament 
and outer education and experiences, Beal 
change of faith is, therefore, impossible without 
a change in this temperament, brought about 
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tlirougli long course of psyoljopliy^ical, 
intellecUml, and eiliical disciplines, and the 
replacement of ihe old prepossessions by new . 
ojies created tlirongli a new and dijfferent order 
of experience. When ibis is done, tbe legithnate 
opinions and faitbs proper and natural to tbe 
disciples^ inner intellectual and S[>iritnal state, 
grow of themselves. Faiths and ojiinions that 
grow thjiiswise lia^e a vitality and truth which 
HO creeds, however natural or healthy these may 
be, can have, when imposed from the outside 
through force of supernat ural authority or formal 
logic. What the true Hindu teacher does, even 
in our own day, for the propagation of his cult 
or faith, the ancient Aryan settlers of India did 
for the promulgation of their special culture 
among the mnltitndinons peoples of their 
continent. Tliey propagated tlieir superior 
culture, not by the popular missionary 
methods of preaching and proseletyzation, but 
through the introduction of their socio-ethical 
arrangements and disciplines among their 
non- Aryan neighbours. And they^ did so 
by the promulgation of their special social 
economy. 
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VAENASKAMA-DHABMA OR THB OASTE-ANO-ORDRR LAW 

This social economy is summed up by wluifc 
is called Vafnasrania-dharma (the caste-aud-order 
law) ill Sanskrit, The castes are, as you know, 
four ill number. They ai'e : — (i) the Brahmins, 
(ii) the Ksatriyas, (iii) the Vaisyas, and i,iv) the 
Sudras. The first three castes, who alone 
belonged to the Aryan communion, represent 
the three great functions of the social organism, 
namely, {i) the intellectual and the spiritual, 

(ii) the administrative and the military, and 

(iii) the economic and the industrial. These are 
universal social functions. In every society wo 
have people wl»o discharge these three fuiida- 
mentiii runclions of the social life. The Sudra 
did not originally belong to tlie Aryan com« 
nuinion. He was perhaps originally, either 
captive of war, who, according to universal 
ancient ciistoin, was re<liiced to the status of the 
domestic or agricultural labourer in the victorious 
community ; or, was possibly a member of a 
very low and primitive tribe or lace, absolutely 
unfitted, both intellectuall}^ and morally, to 
undertake any of the first tliree functions of the 
social organism in the more advanced Aryan 
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oonnnunit3\ Tin’s casfce-s^’sfcem, more or less 
tiniversal in some shape or other, in nil ohl- 
world civilisations, was, however, joined in India 
to another, and a supremely significant law and 
order, known as the asramas, wln’ch literally 
mean stages or stations of life. Society was 
divided ijito the above four caste divisions. 
Individual life was divided into these four 
asramas or stations or stages. Distinctions based 
upon fundamental social functions, however 
universal and even necessary for the preservation 
and development of the collective life of society, 
have an inevitable tendency to breed pride in 
those who aie called upon to discharge the 
superior functions, and env3’ in those who have 
to fill the lower places. Division of social 
functions, especially in the earlier stages of 
evolutioji, when the offices have of necessity to 
be hereditary, — inevitably leads to these moral 
evils. These divisions cannot be absolutely 
eliminated from any form of social organisation, 
liowever democratic it may be. And a pei plexing 
problem before ever^" healthy society is how so 
to adjust the relations between the higher offices 
of society and the individuals who must fill 
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tljem, tl^afc tlie eiijoj’ment of these offices shall 
l)reed no prrde of position in them, nor create 
{he conceit of any superior distance between 
them and the rest of the conminnity. The 
ancient Indo-Aryans seem to have discovered in 
this arrangement or order of the dsmmas or 
stages, a hap[)y .solution of tliis universal social 
problem, which even onr modern, democracies 
with all their cry of equality and freedom liave 
not yet been able successfully to tackle. 

4'he greatest moral and spiritual danger of 
tlie system of caste such as obtained not only 
in India but in almost every ancient society 
and culture, in some form or other, lie.s, as I 
have said, in tlic almost inevitable pride of office 
(and later on also of brith owing to the heredi- 
tary character of these offices^ which it generates 
ill the so-called higher castes. The only true 
remedy against this evil is to be found in placing 
the individual members of society under some 
disciplines as will train their minds to habits of 
more or less complete self-detaclimeut, and 
thereby prevent tliem from identifying their 
individualities with any high social function or 
office that they may be called upon to discharge 
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or fill. Tills was, clearly, the ol>jecfc of this law 
of stages or mramas that was joined to the 
caste-laws of the ancient Aryan commiinify of 
India. The first of these asramas was that of 
the student or the brahmachari. In this stage 
every individual was ahsolutel)^ equal to every 
qth^ir individual, whatever the rank or office, 
tlmt is the caste, of their parents might be. 
The brahmachari. in the house of his teacher or 
guru^ could claim no honour in virtue of his 
birth or heritage, could earn or own no property, 
and, whether the son of a prince or of a common 
soldier, or of an ordinary artisan, had to beg for 
his daily food from tlie [uiblic, and perform any 
service, the meanest not excluded, that his guru 
might impose upon him. Here there was 
absolute equality between one student and 
another. It was the recognition of the funda- 
mental equality between men as men. He was 
allowed no vacation such as the modern student 
has, when he might go home to his parents, and 
resuming, however temporarily, his place as the 
son of his father, might thus get into any conceit 
due to his father’s position in the general social 
order and, thereb}^ neutralise the effect of the 
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superior iHsciplnies of liis order. Here in tl»e 
ffuru's house, he was a mere individual, without; 
nny rights or privileges, equal to every otlier 
individual of the community. The next stage 
w«s that of the householder. Haviiig finished 
his tutelage, which generally lasted from the 
eighth to either the sixteenth or the twenty- 
fourth 3^ear of liis life, and sometimes even to a 
later period, — he entered this stage. Here he 
became a regular and recognised member of the 
social bod^', vested with all the rights and 
obligations of liis particular station in life, 
wlieihei* as king or warrior, minister or councillor, 
or priest or teacher, or the producer or seller of 
commodities. All the inequalities in life came 
ill here, in the householder’s stage, and were 
due entire!}" to the variety of social functions 
whicdi different individuals had to discharge. 
Having tlms served society, raised healthy issues, 
and trained and brought them up in the ways 
of his caste and position, in the next or 
third stage, the individual was encouraged to 
cultivate the spirit of detachment once more, 
gradually killing the conceits that might have 
been bred in him by liis accidental place and 
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function ns a member of society. He now 
retired from active life, and adopted tbe duties 
and disciplines of the higher and the contempla- 
tive life. And, finally, if he lived long ejiough, 
and was able to attain complete self-detachment, 
lie might enter the fourth or the last of these 
stages or asramas^ that of the sannyasin or the* 
mendicant, when his one aim in life became to 
absolutely lose all conceit of isolated indivi- 
duality, and thus identify himself entirely with 
the universal. 

The ancient Aryan social economy was based 
upon this varnasrama^ or caste-and-oj*der scheme. 
This casie-and-order law sums up the whole soul 
and spirit of ancient Hiinlu culture. Tlirongh 
the establishment of this law, the Aryans 
brought the divergent races and cultures of 
India within their own fold. And it is here, in 
this immasrama-dharma^ that we must look for 
the secrets of that strange unity which the name 
Bharatavarslia implied. 

And it was comparatively easy for the Indo- 
Aryan to establish his varnasrama law all over 
the vast continent, because, at. certain stages of 
social evolution, there exists in every society 
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some arraiigement or otlier that womlerfnlly 
hills in with i}\e Hindu’s S3’stem of castes At 
this stage there exist in every community, indi- 
viduals or families who, either as priests or, in 
still lower cultures, even as medioinemeu, 
disidiarge the religious and educational functions 
of their society, and who, therefore, correspond 
to tlie Aryan Brahmins. Similarly there are 
otheis who fight and rule, and are therefore akin 
to the Aryan Kshatriyas. And others agairi) 
who are devoted to agriculture or handicrafts 
and who correspond, thus, to the Vaisyas of the 
Aryan economy. In every society there exist, 
at these earlier stages, another class also, who 
belong to alien tribes and cultures, and being 
admitted into a dominant and conquering com- 
munity either as captives of war or in any other 
way, become mere laboureis and slaves. These 
correspond to the Sudras of the Avyaw com- 
munion. And owijjg to this fundamental affinity 
between the caste-order of Ihe Indo-Aryans and 
and the general social scheme of the non-Aryaii 
communities of India., it became very easy for 
the former to Almost imperceptibly absorb the 
latter. And they^ did so hy simply putting, so to 
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ntiy, the seal of their own caste-system, upon the 
already existing social order of their non-Aryaii 
neighbours. This peculiar process of * social 
expaiisioii created absolutely no perceptible 
disturbance in the communities affected by it. 
Tlie method was strictly evolutionniy, and not 
revolutioiiaiy, as it has generallj" been in otlim\ 
parts of the world. 

But the Hindu system of caste did not stand, 
as I have already told you, by itself. It was 
organically bound up with the law of the 
asramas or stages of life. ,It is this a8rama-]^\v 
that preserved the humanity of the Hitidu in the 
face of the inequalities created by tlie system of 
caste. It was these special disciplines of the 
asramas which as long as they were faithfully 
pursued by the so-called higher castes, developed 
an ideal of spiritual democracy, unknown to 
the rest of the world : and it may perhaps be 
reasonably held tliat the real cause of the 
degradations of mediaeval Hindu society was 
not to be found in the system of caste so much, 
if at all, as in the divoi'ce between the vamas 
aud the asramas, between the outer functions 
and inequalities of the caste-life, and the inner 
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spiritctal ideals and disciplines i¥^i were 
oigaiiically connecfeed with these in fcli?e earlier 
periods of oui* liistor}' and 

THE ASBAHA>LAW 

The Aji* 3 'aii.s of India did not only put their 
own casfce-aeal npoii the natural social divisions 
of tlieir neighbouring nou-Aiyau communities, 
whicli was an easy enough work, but also 
brought these new social orders under the 
and discipline of anramas or stages. This was 
the special contribution of the Aryans of India 
to the evolution of the non-Aryan oomiminities of 
the countr}’ which the^^ absorbed into themselves, 
'rhis is liow {he general character of these non- 
Aryan coiniu unities was fundamentally changed 
by what inay^ well be called a strange process of 
idealisation and spiritualisation. The caste 
economy gave to these new acquisitions the 
outer forms of the Arj^aii social structure ; the 
law and disciplines of the £isramrt6*{ communicated 
to them the inner spirit of the Aryan culture. 
The moment these non-Aryan peoples received 
the badge of the Brabminical social economy 
and accepted the disciplines of the Brahmiuioal 
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ciiUure, tlie}’ became, botl) in form and snbsfance, 
part uiid limb of the p;reHt Aryan cornmiinity. 
The priests of the non-Aryan communities, wlien 
adopted into tlie Aryan fold, became Brahmins 
not merely in name, but also in fact ; and 
tbongb preserving all the ohl j^ecnliarilies of 
their tribal or racial laws and cnstoins, becannv 
in %yery respect the absolute equals of the holiest 
of :ll|e Aryan Brahmins. 'I'he same thing 
happened also in regard to the other castes. 
'I'he different castes in the different ])rovinces 
thus fully retained all their old, and even iion- 
Aryan provijicialities, after their assimilation by 
the Aryan community. The Brahmin of Madras 
or Bombay, therefore, differs in many respects 
from those ot Bengal or Cashmere. N'liings and 
usages absolutely prohibited to the Bralimius of 
one province, are freely permitted to those of 
another. Oftentimes the personal and the civil law 
of the people, thus brought into the Aryan fold, 
were allowed to remain intact. But all these 
endless divei'sities notwithstanding, there was 
absolute social equality between tlie members of 
tliesame^ste in the different provinces. As 
the Aryan, society absorbed the different classes 
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the non-Aryan society^ putting upon them 
its own c«ste-oriler seal, in aocordanoe with their 
lespective places and functions in their old 
connniinity ; so also the gods of these non-Aryait 
peoples were accepted into the Aryan pantheon, 
being interpreted according to Aryan ideas and 
conceptions, witile even their special liturgies 
and worships were also retained, sometimes in 
their original 1‘orms, and sometimes with 
modifications, but Hlwa3's with a new and spiri- 
tual interpretation, for the special use and profit 
of the newly acquired communities. And when 
a nation grows in this wa\’, it must necessarily 
retain almost endless diversities of customs and 
rituals, faiths and worships, sacraments and 
disciplines, inside its hroad ami catholic unity. 
4djis is the real psychology of the perplexing 
diversities of our cults and cultures. 

AIIYAN METHODS OB' UNIFICATION 

But while granting the utmost freedom to 
the difierent coinmnuities not merely to inaiiitaiii 
hut even to develop their respective peculiarities, 
hoth of thought and institutions, the Aiyaii 
nation-builders took great care to ordain certain 
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rules and rituals, certain sacraments and ceremo- 
nials, that were binding upon all the sections 
of the expanding Aryan society, and that 
sought to preserve and strengthen their funda- 
mental unity. The sacrament of the Upanayana, 
popularly known as the ceremony through which 
every boy of the first three castes, called 
twiee^born castes, is vested with the Brahininical 
insignia of the so-called sacred thread, is hindittg 
on all the Bralimins and Kshatriyas and Yaisyas 
to whatever province they may belong, and 
wliaiever may be their faith or their personal 
law or provincial customs. 'Fhe daily repetition 
of the Vedic text known as the Gapajhi is 
another obligation of this class. A Byahmin 
may worship any god he likes, may belong to 
any sect or denomination, whether old or new, 
hut he must, repeat the Gayatri every da3% 
'Phere are local gods and sectarian sanctities, 
but there are a few gods who receive universal 
homage, and some places that are sacred to 
every Hindu of every denomination And it is 
significant that these sacred places, visited by 
devout pilgrims of every sect and from every^ 
province, are found very widely spread over 
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wliole conUiieiif. Hurd war, near the aomxie of 
the Gauges, Prayag (modern Allahabad) and 
jienares, iu northern India ; Gaya in Behar ; 
Nasik iu ceiiiral India ; Dvarka in Kathewad ; 
and Kumbhakonam and Raineshvar in souths 
ern India, — are aome of these sacred places* 
Pilgrims from every Indian province are used 
to visiting these distant places, and thus are 
able to visualise the unity of their sacred 
coutUry — their karmahhiimi or the land where 
they have to work for the attainment of merit 
and the <lesti uoHon of demerit. - And by this 
means the^’ carry the experiences of different 
social and religious life of distant parts of the 
count ly to their respective homes, to at once 
broaden their outlook and strengthen the sense 
of national unity in them. But the most signi- 
ficant formula of national unit}’' invented by the 
Indo-Aryans is found in the sacred text which 
every Hindu has to use, whether he be a Brahmin 
or a non-Brahinin, every time he bathes or 
sits down to worship his God — the text for the 
sacrificial purification or water. It runs thus : — 
Gangeca Jamunecaiva Godavari 
Sarasvati 
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Narmviada Sindhu Kaveri jdksmin \ 
sannidhin hum. 

And it means : — May the Ganges, tlie Jiimiia, 
the Godaveri, the Sarasvati, the Nerbnda, the 
Indus, and tlie Kaveri enter into this water. 
These are the great rivers of the Indian conti- 
nent;>;/rhe3^ cover practhjally the entire riparitni 
systiln of tliis great land. It is along the course 
of these great rivers, which, in the days before 
the iijvention of the railways, were everywhere 
the highways of commerce and culture, that the 
sacred stream* of Aiyaii culture flowed over 
this land. This is why they are so sacred to 
the Indo-Aryan. And the Hindu wherever he 
may i)e in this wide country, by repeating this 
text during his daily baths and worships, 
remembers the unity of this country and his 
people. And all these are very conclusive proofs 
of the fact that at a very early period of our 
history we had fully realised a very deep, tliough 
complex, kind of organic unity at the back of 
all the appai'eut diversities and multiplicities 
of our lajid aitd jieojde; 

iftNDU INDIA 

India was far more than a mere geograph^l 
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[pxpression or enli^’, even from .the earliest 
)eriod of HiinUi history. Yon will filid ample 
j^Avklence of it in our great Epics* In fact, yw 
[tiiid in the Maliabharata itself the cleareafe, 
levidence of a very extensive and consciotis 
attempt to work up a great Hiiidii Oonfederaoj^ 
that would unite the whole continent hi one 
powerful and well-ordered federal whole. This 
was clearly the motif of the Bharata War. Sree 
iKrislina was the divine stage-manager of this 
great Idslorie drama. He is to a very large 
extetit the dieu ex machina of this national 
And Sree Krishna was, without doubt, 
the first and the greatest empire-builder that 
not only India, but the world has as yet known. 
But the empire that he desired to huild up in 
India was very difierent from what has been 
known as such in other parts of the world. It 
was not to be an empire based upon the sub- 
jection of extensive territ-ories and immense 
populations to a centralised Government repre- 
sented by a small class or coterie. His was 
the true ideal of empii*e. The central aim of 
the Bharata War, whicli Sree Krishna in some 
sense hiiHself brought about, was not to acquire 
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territory, but to work out a great socio-political 
synthesis in India, upon the basis of Dharma, 
and thus to combine the numerous races and 
divergent cultures of the continent, into one 
organic whole. And this ideal of a spiritually- 
inspired and culturally-combined federation 
that Sree Krishna had in view in directing the 
Bharata War, was fairly, if not fully realised 
in ancient Hindu history. Buddhistic Imperialism, 
under Chandragnpta and Asoka, whose suze- 
reinty was acknowledged from the confines of 
Burma on the east to the very heart of the 
modern Afghanistan on tlie west, lielped mate- 
rially to further develop and consolidate this 
I’nndamental Indian unity, which had coinmenped 
to be worked up from before even the great 
Bharata War. * 

MAHOMED AN INDIA 

India was, thus, a great conn tiyf^ united in a 
common culture, though divided into many 
provinces and principkiities, possessing a common 
life, though following diverge laws and customs, 
and pursuing, through diverse ways, a common 
spiritual and social ideal, — when the Mahoinedanfi 
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came to us. The Moslem rulers of Lrfilt came 
l»to tliese invaluable inlieritaiices of the Hindus. 
And the}’ added new and equally valuable 
elements to the old national life and consoious- 
ness of the country. The old Hindu unity was 
essentially socio-religious. It was the unity 
of common spiritual ideals and disciplines. The 
Mahomedans oap^e, however, with a different 
culture and a different order of experience to us. 
The genius of Islam is essentially Semitic. The 
peculiarity of th#|. Semitic race-consciousness 
consists in its dominating legalism. Its emphasis 
is more on the positive than on the inmginative 
and emotional elements of life. The exquisite 
emotionalism and idealism of Islam, as found 
in the art and literature of Persia, is the contri- 
bution of the Aryan race-consciousness to this 
great world-religion. These elemei\ts were 
native to the soil of Indis. India liad no need 
of Islam for the deepening of her spiritual or 
emotional life. What her Moslem rulers did 
was to add certain positive contents of the 
national life to her old consciousness and culture, 
Islamic law and administration helped, through 
these contributions, to simultaneously deepen 
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aiul broaden the foniidafcions of onr national 
life and unity. To the old community of socio- 
religious life and ideals, tbe Mahomedans now 
added new elements of administrative and poli- 
tical unity. There were still many more or less 
independent principalities in the land, bnt 
practically all owned at least a kiijd of nominal 
allegiance to the Central Government at Delhi. 
Local and communal laws, as well as denomina- 
tional customs and rituals still held sway over 
the people, but all, irrespective of caste or 
community, became equally subject to certain 
laws and obligations, known only to Islam. 
The whole country became subject to one 
criminal law, ibe Mabomedan, and to one 
common judiciary, the Kadi and Kazi. Local 
imposts and provincial finances practically 
remained as under the Hindu Administrations, 
but a wide and general system of imperial 
revenue and taxation was imposed upon all 
tbe country subject to the Central Government 
at Delhi. As in the hey-<lay of the Roman 
Empire, all roads in Europe led, they say, to 
Rome i so in the he3^-day of the Mogul Empire 
in India, all roads led to Delhi or Agra. The 
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aid, unity of India and the ancient national life 
and consciousness of her multitudinous peoples^ 
were thus considerably deepened and enlai’ged 
under Moslem rule. Tlie British came into all 
these glorious inheritances of their predecessors, 
Ihe Hijidus and ihe Mahomedans of India. They 
have not had to create any new national con- 
sciousness in the country : but have simply been 
adding fresh elements to the old, old life and 
unity of the land. India had ceased to be a 
]»ere geographical expression or entity long 
before the advent of the British East India 
Company among us. It had been a social unit 
long long before the Mahomedans came to her 
with a new cry nnd culture, to give her some- 
thing that she lacked and to receive in return 
from her something that they themselves lacked. 
The old Indian unity, inspite of local and 
communal and denominational differences and 
diversities was still to some extent, not in its 
details but in its general outline and outlook, 
more or less homogenous. It was at any rate 
what may be called a Hindu unity. This unity 
had been worked up through the subsiiinpliou 
of just one or two comparatively developed, and 
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iinmeroiu^ nebnlous and nii developed, that is 
nndifferentiated, cnltures under one dominating 
ideal and principle supplied by the Aryan 
consciousness and culture. The Mahomedans 
came, however, with a fully developed and 
world-conquering culture. The necessity of the 
situation required, therefore, a higher synthesis 
than what had been previously worked up. 
Indian unity, always more or less of a federal 
type, now became still more pronouncedly so. 
Hinduism, ever ready to accept and accommodate 
whoever came to her in the name of God and 
could furnish positive proofs of true spiritual 
acquisitions, made room now for many a Moslem 
saint and devotee in her invisible temple. New 
Hindu cults, like those associated with the holy 
names of Nanak and Kabir, came into being in 
the attempt to work out some sort of a synthesis 
between Hinduism and Islam. And as the 
natnrally-broad spirit of Hindu culture was 
further broadened through Moslem contact, so 
the old Semitic legalism and absolutism of Islam 
also considerably relaxed its native rigidities 
tb rough its contact with the spirit of Hindu 
universal ism. Indian Mahomedanism assumed 
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ft form and developed certain charaotei^ and 
tendencies unknown to the rest of the Islamic 
world. Tims we had, under the Moguls, a new 
India, larger, broader, at once more diflerentiated 
and more united, a more organic, though not 
yet fully organised, national life and conscious- 
ness than what We liad before. The British 
came to this India ; and not to an unorganised, 
nnconscious, and undeveloped chaos, having 
simply a geographical entity. And in view of 
all this, it is unpardonable ignorance to say that 
bidia was always and still is a mere geographical 
expression, and the Indians have always been 
and still are a chaotic congregation of many 
peoples, an incoherent and heterogenous collec- 
tion of tribes and races, families and castes, but 
not in any sense a nation. 
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INDIA : THE MOTHER 


CULTURAL UNITY AND NATIONAL UNITY 

In your last letter you raise the very pertinent 
question, whether cultural unity is the same as 
national unity. ‘‘Many Europeans,” you say. 
“would not deny that under the Hindus, India 
had a common culture. So has Europe to-day. 
But yet the Europeans are not one nfi-tiou. 
How, tlien, can the old cultural unity of India 
prove her national unity also ?” 

I am glad that you have raised this question. 
It drew my attention to a thing that I might 
have otherwise overlooked. 

I fully admit that the bases of European 
nationalities are not reall}^ a common culture. 
Of course, the members of the different nations 
in Europe, as elsewhere, are participators in a 
common culture, but that culture is not speci- 
fically their own, it is not national, but conti- 
nental. For, culturall}" all Europe is one : and 
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[‘veil America is nofc different from Europe iu 
til is respect. There are differences of »atJonal 
i liaracteristics, as between the British and the 
French, or between the Germans and the 
Russians, or the Italians and the Spaniards. 
Bat there is really little or no difference in 
cull nral ideals between them. is practically 

one religion, one social economy, one ideal of 
life and art, one broad cultiue and civilisation 
«]l over Europe and America. Racially also 
lliere is practically little difference between one 
Enro[>eHn nation and another.^ Yet they are 
jiol one people, but a group of many distinct 
peoples, who go by the common name of the 
European. Apparently it is the same in India 
also, ^ri ^’e may be one culture^ iji In dia,^ ^t 
yet many separate nationalities. 

Blit let us see wliat really constitutes na- 
tionality. AVe know that Europe has developed 
a particular type of nations. In Europe a nation 
means a group of humans who (i) occupy a 
common territory ; (ii) are subjects of a common 
state ; (iii) generally speak one language ; 
(iv) profess one religion, though there may be 
sectarian differences : (v) have one common 
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social economy, and (vi) participate in a common 
culture. These are accepted connotations of na- 
tionality in Europe. As I have already said, 
some of these elements are even common to 
all the Western nations! These are religion, 
culture and social economy. Thus the leally 
distinguishing features of European nationalistic 
are territorial and political unit3\ The differen- 
tiating factors between one nationality and 
another in Europe are, therefore, not cuUuial 
but geographical. Of course, some kind of 
territorial unity is an essential factor of nation- 
ality ever}" where. As our physical organisation 
is the fundamental material basis of our personal 
lives, so territorial unity is to national lives. 
This fundamental basis of nationality is common 
to both Europe and Asia. It is a universal 
factor of national life. The fundamental differ- 
ence between European nationalism and Indian 
liiatioiialisiu lies in the excessive emphasis of the 
pne on territorial and of the other on cultural 
liuity. The em{^asis on territorial unity in 
national differeiitiiiiiojis, when it is associat- 
ed with a general community of religious 
ideals and social economies between difiiWenl 
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ueigliboiinilg ufttions, means ultimately t^n earces* 
.sive emphasis upon conflicts of mere temporal 
interests. It is these meai» temporal interests 
that divide the modern European nations from 
one another. Economic conflicts, industrial 
competitions, greedy rivalries for the acquisition 
of unappropriated territories and the possession 
of unexplored markets, these are wliat have 
contributed to the quickening and preservation’ 
of nationalism in Europe, and have kept the 
nations apart from one another. But for these 
c arnal conflicts, Europe might well have been 
t o-da3^ as much a nation , as India was under the 
Hindus, and what she is essentia lly even to>dav. 

THE FBDKUAL TYPE OF NATIONALITY 

But the type of nationhood which Europe 
would then develop would he diflerenb from 
what exists in Europe at the present time. 
There is an element of homogeniety in all the 
European tiations at the present tihle, which is 
absent in India. This homogeniety is due to 
the peculiar course of evolution which these 
nations have passed through. In the earliest 
stages of social evolution, nations grow through 
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the accretion of more or les^ tribal 

organisations ; and owing to this fluidity, the 
tribal fusion becomes easy, and the resulting 
nation absolutely homogenous in all respects. 
'This was the general process of nat.ion-bnildiug 
in ancient Europe. Bo also it must have been 
in the earliest stages of the evolution of tha 
community in India. T lie orig I na 1 A rva?) 
t ype was also completely bomo|;renon s, like a 1 1 
tl je older typ es of natj^o ns. When, even at a 
somewhat later stage of social evolution, 
different nebulous tribes combine to form one 
larger tribe oi* a nation, under the influence of 
some one particular and comparatively more 
developed tribe or culture, they gradually a<k)pt 
the language, the religion, the social ideal and 
economy of this dominating commuuit5\^ It Js 
thus that there grows a kind of homogeiiiety' 
even in these new social units also. This is 
reall}^ the cause of the hoinogeniety of those 
European nations that are racial!}’ heterogenous. 
But at a later stage of social evolution when 
not fluid tribal cultures, hut advanced and 
developed nations, first come into contact and 
conflict with one another, and then, in coiirse 
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)f time, ttiuler pressure of new historic forces, 

: combine to fonu one united nation^ this early 
liomogej)0us character can hardly be niaintaiiieih 
Osvmg^ however, to the peculiar conditions 
of^ social evolution in Europe, since tbe break- 
up of tbe llomau Empire, the old homogenous 
character of nationality was not seriously 
disturbed even when comparatively advanced 
tribes combined to form nalional units. Europe 
had been already Christianised. Christianity 
meant not merely a common religious creed, but 
also a common social ideal. It is not merely a 
creed but essentially a culture. And owing to 
this fact, the fusion of even advanced com- 
mujiities did not violently destroy the old 
homogenous character of nationhood. J3ut still 
there are many heterogenous elements even iii 
the most consolidated nationalities of Europe. 
The Biitish peoule. fm- ju-p, ntji, 

means homogenous. The British aie a compositel 
nation, the component entities being English, 
Welsh and Scotch. England has, no doubt, 
tiied her utmost, for many centuries past, to 
crush out the independent national consciousness 
of both Wales and Scotland. But has she 
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oompletely sncceetled in lier attempt ? Slie 
imposed lier own language upon these two 
peoples, thus practically^ killing the old Gaelic 
and Celtic languages and liters lures. \ But all 
these repressions notwithstanding, the natiottal 
consciousness of neither Wales nor Scotland has 
heen entirely’ killed. The cry to-day in both 
these countries, as you know belter than I do, — 
is for an independent national existence, inside 
a ti ne Federation of the British Empire. What 
both Wales and Scotland, and even Ireland, 
desire is not simply’ political Jljlf-government, 
hut rather a self-contained and self-controlled 
national life, which will give them free scope 
for the development of those mental, moral 
and spiritnal characteristics in which these 
peoples stand differentia ted from others, and 
thereby’ enable them to make their special 
contribution to the general life and culture of 
Universal Humanity. The Home Buie propa- 
ganda, as you know, does not mean a demand 
for national isolation, but rather for a healthy 
international federation. And it indicates 
the nature of the coining type of social 
evolution. 
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THIC INBIAK T^PE, jnKDERAt 

Indirt^ my child, had developed tiiis federal 
type of nationality ages and ages ago. In 
Ohristeiidom, this fedeml idea is of very recent 
growth. It was first applied to the organisation 
of the United Sutes of America. But even 
this application was only to one part of the 
social life, uainely^, the organisation of the State. 
The political coustilutiou of America is alone 
federal. But India luul developed a much wider 
and fuller type of federalism. Our religion, as 
I have already tohi you, lias been organised 
after the federal ideal. Hinduism is not one 
uniform religious culture, nor based upon one 
utiiveisal creed or one particular system of 
dogmas, like Christianity or Islam, or Buddhism ; 
but it is a group of many diverse theologies and 
dogmas and disciplines and rituals and worships, 
all moved, however, by one common spirit and 
pursuing one common ideal. Our social economy 
has similarly been of a distinct federal character. 
The Hindu Society is really a group of many 
communities, eacli practically independent of 
the others and autonomous within its own 
sectional or communal or caste life, but combined 
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wiili the otliers in the pursuit of a coinmoti 
ideal, namely, the revelation of God iii man. 
Our States were also of tiiis federal type. Each 
Village Community was autonomous within the 
limits of the communal life and concerns of the 
village, but foi*med part of the larger life of the 
province or principalit3\ And sometimes even 
these provinces and principalities combined to 
form large confederacies, which, while leaving 
all local autonomies absolutely intact, combined 
them into one great organic whole for the 
pursuit of larger ends and the realisation of more 
general purposes. This is really the advanced 
type of social organisation towards which 
humanity is slowly moving. In fact, India 
furnishes a model of - that Univeisal Federation, 
the Federation of the World, which is the 
dream of the seers and prophets of modern 
Western humanity. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP WESTERN PATRIOTISM 

And all these peculiarities of our history 
and evolution liave helped to develop a type of 
patriotism among us which is almost unknown 
in Europe. Owing to tlie fundamental unity of 
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the religion end mtltnre of Europe, tlie different 
nations of your gt*eat Continent are separated 
from one another by considerations of mere 
material interests. And when the carnal 
conflicts of mean material interests* divide cue 
])eople from another, and supply the motif of 
their nationality’ and patriotism, the national 
character developes all those traits with which 
we are familiar In Europe. Tn the first place, 
patriotism, evoked by the conflicts of mere 
material interests, iiaturallj^ becomes much 
keener and .stronger than when it.s appeal lies 
to majj’s liiglier instincts and ideals. Constituted 
as man is, lji.s passion for material advantages 
aiid possessioJi.s is naturally’ much stronger than 
for things moral or spiritual. And owing to the 
predominant secular reference of liis national life 
and competitions, the European’s passion for his 
country has always been much stronger than 
what we have ever known in India. On the 
other hand, patriotism, inspired by considerations 
of material gain and brought into jday through 
conflicts of mean secular interests, must 
inevitably become narrow and selfish, iiitolerent 
and aggressive. This is, to a Very large extenti 
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aiul literature. There are, indeed, numerons 
words in coininon use among ns to-day, that 
liave entirely lost their original sense, owing 
to the loss of the genuine thought-life of the 
people in the wilderness of nn-undeistood and 
unassimiiated foreign words and concepts 
accumulated by our present system of education. 
When, for instance, we talk of Dharma we do 
not understand it to mean either law of being 
^r sacrifices and rituals or dnt}’, the three 
different senses in which the word was alway’s 
used among us, but the imported cor.cept religion. 
Similaiiy, we use the word Niti^ which really’ 
means strategy and statecraft, for European 
morals, Witli the European isat ion of our mind 
and modes of thinking even our words liave 
been imperceptibly Europeanised. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, tliat the original signi- 
ficance of the word Mother as applied to our 
country, has also been largely lost to many of 
our educated countrymen, who see nothing more 
sacred or serious in it than a very tender and 
beautiful metaphor. 

It was, however, very different with those 
who first applied this word to their land. The 
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Mother, in whafc people call the motheriaiKl, vvaa 
to them not a mere idea or fancy, but a distinct 
personality. The woman who bore them and 
nursed them, and brought them up with her 
own life and substance was no more real a 
personality in their thought and idea than the 
land which bore and reared, and gave food and 
shelter to all their race. But to sebe the full 
truth and reality of this concept you will have 
to study it ill the light of the entire Nature 
Philosophy of the Hindus. 

THE NATURE GODS OF THE HINDUS 

Nature to the Hiinlu was never absolutely 
iminimute or impersonal. But when I say this 
do not rush to the easy and convenient conclu- 
sion that it is onl}' an example of what the 
Europeant. call animism, and is therefore some- 
thing which is common to primitive culture. 
Indeed, personally, I strongly object to the 
application of this term animism to even the 
lowest forms of human faiths or religions. The 
very conception is crude and absolutely 
empirical. Animism means really the ascription 
of life to nou-lifo. Faiths that project or 
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posit distinct personalities behind natural or 
material objects and plienomepa are classed as 
animistic by European thinkers. But has Europe 
discovered all the secrets of Nature ? Can she 
draw the line between life and non-life ? Has 
she been able, rny child, to remove the mask of 
that which lier children, with all the inordinate 
conceits of innocent childhood, so glibly talk of 
as ‘‘perso n al i ty Has our much-vaunted 
scientific culture been able to even suggest a 
solution of the unfathomable mysteries of this 
personality ? On the contrarv, are not all Vour 
highest theistic thinkers and Christian divines 
practically doing the same thing which they 
treat with such superior contempt in those whom 
they call savage and superstitions ? Do they not 
themselves posit a Mind, an Intelligence, a Spirit, 
a God, behind all the inanimities of what they 
write down as Nature, with a capital N ? And 
is there any fundamental difference in kind 
between the animistic explanation of natural 
phenomena, familiar to what is called primitive 
culture, and the theistic explanation offered by 
the modern thinker and theologian ? Bqthi 
belong to the same class. Both posit life itffd 
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iiitelligence an<l emotion and will, which i^ally 
means a peiwiialitx’, at the back of natural 
phenomena that are apparently lifeless, tuicon- 
scions and incapable of emotion or volitioiK The 
difference between ibem lies in this only, namely, 
that while tlm so-called primitive man posits 
nnmeious agencies behind phenomena, the 
modern Christian thinker posits not main", but 
One Agent behind these. And it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the modern Christian explana- 
tion is more satisfactory than the old heathen 
explanations. 

The Hindu has, from of old, posited individual 
entities behind different prominent and active 
natural objects. MMie sun, the moon, the earth, 
the sky, the winds, the phenomena of the morn- 
ing and the evening twilight, the great mountains 
of his land, as well as all the great rivers along 
the course of which the stream of his national 
life and culture flowed from one part of the 
country to another, — all these had, in his thought, 
distinct personal entities behind them. Whether 
it be real or merely imaginary, the popular belief 
in these personalities behind natural objects and 
phenomena, was by no means animistic. The 
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natural objects were never looked upon as gods. 
As there is a distinct difference between our own 
bodies and what we call our soul, which is the 
essence and substance of our personalities ; so 
there is a distinct difference between the sun-god 
or the moon-god, or the earth-god, etc., and the 
natural objects with which tliese are visibly 
associated. Having from almost prehistoric 
times reached the supreme spiritual conscious- 
ness of the separation of the soul from the body 
in the human kingdom, the Hindu found 
absolutely no difficulty in acceptiiig the presence 
of these different divinities in different natural 
objects,— divinities that are as much invisible 
and spiritual as the soul of man. The outer 
objects are not really the gods, but only their 
bodies, just as our own bodies are not ourselves, 
but only our outer habiliments. And as the 
existence of innumerable human personalities 
does not destroy the Unity of the Supreme, so 
even the extension of the idea of similar person- 
alities to what is called the natural order of 
creation, in no way destroys the Divine Unity. 
In fact the Hindu’s belief in gods and goddesses 
no more makes his religion polytheistic thiiii ilhe 
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CatboHc Christian belief in angels makes 
(Catholicism polytlieistic, or tl»e ProtestEni faith 
ill the Patlier, the Son, and ilie Holy Grhost 
makes 'rHiiitarian Christianity' tri-fcheistie, 

HINDU THEORY OF ULTIMATE REALITY 

The origin ot* the concept Mother as applied 
hy the Hindu to his geograpliical habitat must 
he traced, I think, to the ancient Vedic concep- 
tion of the Earth-God. Subsequent speculations, 
instead of dissipating rather on the contrary 
helped very inaterially to <lee]>en and vivify^, this 
old idealism. Tlie highest philosophical specula- 
tions of the Hindus have posited two ultimate 
principles, or, more correctly speaking, two final 
jiersoiialities in the universe ; one is called 
Piivusha^ the other Prakriii, In some shape or 
other, in one name or another, these dual 
principles are found in every Hindu system, 
except perhaps iu that of the avowedly mate- 
rialistic and atheistic schools of the Lokayatas, 
who had very close affinity with the Epiciirians 
of Greece. Tlie names Purusha and PraJcriti 
belong specificall3" to the Sankhy a system. At 
the final analysis, tw^o ultimate principles are 
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found ill creation, one is the principle of per- 
inauenoe, the other of change. No rational 
interpretation of cosmic evolution is possible 
except upon the hypothesis of these two I’unda- 
mental principles. All evolution means change 
in something which retains its identity through 
all changes. Like shine and shade, perinanenoe 
and change always go together : the one is 
iiuthiiikable and impossible without tlie other. In 
our Gankhya system of philosophy, Pmush& 
rep esents the principle of permanence, and 
Prakriti that of change. In the Vedantic 
Philosophy, Pttrmlia is called Isvara and Prakriti 
Maya ; the former representing the nouinenal 
and the latter the phenomenal asj>ect of Ileality. 
In the system of the Vaishnavas, Shree Krishna 
is Purmha and Prakriti is Rad ha. In the 
thought of the Shaivaites, Puru^ha is Shiva and 
Prakriti is ShaktL The conception of Mothar 
associated with our geographical habitat is 
filiated to this old, old, universal Hindu concep- 
tion of Prakriti ; but of Prakriti conceived 
especially as ShaktL 

CHRISTIAN TiUNlTY AND HINDU PURUSH A- PRAKRITI 

Tlie same necessity of thought that developed 
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I lie dogma 6r Jiiystery of the Ro]f Trinity, gav^ 
tise among us (o Uib dogma or mysteiy ol‘ the 
Purusha and Prakriti. If the Ultimate lieality 
be, as is admitted in every tbeistic s^^stem, 
intelligent and self-conscious, then it must have 
all tlie iiecessaiy elements of eonseionsiiess, 
Ileason or consciousness can work only through 
duality. Rntioiial or thought life Is inconceivable 
and impossible without something to know oi* 
think of. This something must not be absolutely 
different from us, nor must it be absolutely 
identical with us. For we can never know 
that which we are not ; all knowleiigo is, there- 
fore, really self-knowledge. Nor can we know 
anything which is not differentiated from us. 
'I’he object of our knowledge must be the same 
as ourselves, yet at the same time different from 
us. And in every act of knowledge or thought 
we first create, so to say, a separation between 
ourselves and our object, and immediately this 
is done, we cancel it again. To quote a well- 
known sa 3 'ing of one of your own European 
philosophers, in every act of knowledge or reason, 
‘‘the self separates itself from itself to return to 
itself to be itself,’’ And if this be the logic of 
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rational life, and if the Ultimate Eeality^ by 
whatever name called, wliether God, or Allali, 
or Brahman, or Tsvara, be intelligent and self- 
conmcious, ihen you must posit in ihe very Being 
of that Eeiility an element of difFerentiation 
which, without cancelling the Divine Utdty, 
supplies tbe object of Divine thought, through 
which the Divine realises His own consciousness; 
The Ultiinnte Eeality being infinite, the object 
through which that Eeality cnn realise its iniinite 
reason, must also be infinite. As it, is true of 
the rational, so also is it true of the emotional 
and the volitlotial life. Love also demands with 
a view to realise itself an object not diffei*ent 
from, yet not absolutely identified with, tlie lover., 
This is true also of our will or volition. Tn alt 
the three elements of the rational or spiritual 
life, the same process of the separation of the 
self from itself and its return to itself, with a 
view to realise itself, is perpetually present. Tn 
all tliese tliere is a necessary element of differen- 
tiation. Tn all these our object is both different 
from, yet identical with, us. And if you can 
grasp this fact, my child, you will find absolutely 
no difiicuUy in underst'anding either the truth of 
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I lie Clrmtmii TWnily or our own Mystery of tlie 
Punisha and PrakritL 

CHMST AND PUAklim 

That through which the Divine realises 
Iliinself in His Own Being is called Christ by 
I lie Ohristiaus, and Prakriti l>y the Hindus, 
This, however, is not the historical Christ, hut 
tlie Christ of tlie 'IVinity, in and through Whom 
<lie Father eterna1l3’ realises His Benson, His 
Love and His Will or Volition. The process by 
which (he Fallier eternally separates Himself 
and returns to Himself to be Himself, is called, 
in Christian theology, the Eternal (Tien(3ration 
of Clirist. It. is also described as the Eternal 
Colloqiu’ between the Falber and the Son. All 
these things are more or less familiar to you. 
Andif^’ou study our own philosophy of the 
Purmha and Prakriti in the light of these 
Christian experiences, yon will at once seize its 
profound truth and significance, a id per (diaiice 
also be confirmed in tlio conviction of tlie 
fmidamental tratli of both tlie liigbest Hindu 
and Christian consciousness. Our Purmha stands 
for the Father of the Christian Trinity. Our 
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Pf^akriti slaiuis for the Son of Cliristian ex- 
perience, As the Fiitlier and tlie Son «re hotli 
one 3 ’et nof one, so ore also onr Ptirusha and 
PraJcritL As llie Father realises His Reason and 
His Love and His Will tlirongli the Son, so does 
Purnsha in onr thonglit through Prakriii. As the 
Son is the prototype of the world, and especially , 
of Humanity, as by Him have all things beeij 
made, so onr PraJcriti is the Regulative Idea of 
the universe and all things are made by Her. 
Prakriti is both the efficient, and the material 
cause of the cosmos. AVIiafc is called the Eternal 
Generation of Christ, in Christian experience, is 
called Nitya Leela or the Eternal Sport, of the 
Lord in our literature, 1'he truth is the same, 
though expressed differently, through diflFerent 
sets of symbols. The special symbol of 
the Christian oonscionsness is filial, tlmt 
of the Tlimltt consciousness is nn{>tia1, 1'lie 
Sankhya doctrine of Prahiti^ the Vedantic 
doctrine of Maya^ the Vaishnavic conce[>lion of 
Radha, the Shaivaite conception of Shakti ^ — all 
these represent the self-same attemi)t of the 
human mind ami spirit io reach and realise the 
Mystery of Divine Being, which the Hebrew 
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doctrine of So|;lii«, tlie Greek^ doctrine of Ute 
liOgos attd til© Christmii doctriiv© of Son or 
Clu*i«t, sotiglit to unveil. The ultunata mtioiinl 
explanation of experience haa been sought b\’ all 
these ancient peoples, Hindu, Hebrew, Greek, 
II nd rbe Christians at a later period, in ibis 
supreme Divine Mysteiw. 

PRAKIIITI AS MAYA, RADHA ANU SHAKTI 

But though there is a fnn<lamental unity 
between the general conception and philosophy 
of PyaJcritij there are certain marked differences 
between Maya^ Badlui, an<l ShaktL Prakriti 
when songlit to be seized tb rough the logic of 
what may he called pure reason, is seen in its 
aspect of Maya. This Maya is not illusion, as is 
popularly interpieted by many European scholars. 
Even Samknra, the father of the school of 
Absolute Jfonisin in India, who is popularly 
cited as an authority in regard l-o this illusory 
interpretation of the phenomenal world, igno* 
rantly ascribed to the Vednntic School of Hindu 
thought, — posited Maya as an element in the 
Being of Brahman or the Absolute. When 
questioned by an opponent as to ^Svlmt was, 
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before creation, tlie object of tbe knowledge of 
Braljinan ?”, Saiukara replied : — ‘‘It is name 
and form, tlie indescribable entity (called Maya)^ 
which is neither different from, nor identical 
with, Brahman ; this we shall say/^ And from 
this it is clear that Maya is Prakriti as conceived 
in relation to the Ileason of God. Eadha is the 
same Prakriti conceived, however, not as a 
necessity of Eeason, bnt of Love and the 
Emotions. The Vaishnavas describe Eadha as 
the body of the Emotions of the Supreme, 
through which the Purtisha realises his Love. 
Eadha is Premamay^e^ or made of Love. She 
is both the Soul and Satisfaction of Supreme 
Love. tShaktij on the other hand, is not the 
soul of Love, but that of the Divine Will. The 
Hindu never calls her Premamayee^ but Only 
Ichhamayee^ not the symbol and instrument of 
Divine Love but of Divine Will. 3faya is, thus, 
the explanation of our rational experience ; 
Eadha of our emotional experience ; Shakti of 
our volitional experience. And the specilio 
function of the will is to work out what the 
reason or the emotions demand or desire, 
ileason reveals the truth of things. The emo-» 
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tions enjoy then). The iivill works to develop 
and perfect then). The will of the Supreme lies^ 
therefore, at the back of both cosmic and hnmau 
evolution. Shahii^ as the Soul of the Divine 
Will, is Energy in cosmic life and evolution. Tt 
is what may perhaps be called the Conscience in 
tlia inner life of individual bmnans, the dynamic 
element in onr ethical consciousness. It is 
Providence in history. In a word, it is that 
which works out different changes through 
wdiich the universe is evolving itself. Tt is 
Raciality in the history and evolution of races. 
It is the Spirit of Nationality in national life and 
evolution. 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY 

The Christ of the Christian Trinity is not a 
mere Idea, but a Person. It is tbrongb the 
personality of Christ that the Father realises 
His Own Personality. Dismiss the personality 
of the Son, and the personality of the Father 
also vanishes. Or if it is still retained, it is 
reduced to the objectivity of the Hebrew 
Godhead. ' The Pei’sonal God of the New 
Testament is impossible without the personality 
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of Cln i»t. Like Ciirisfc in Cluistian conscious- 
ness, both Badha and Shakti in Hindu consctons- 
1IOS8 are not mere ideas, but persons. U is 
through the personality of lladha that Krishna 
realises His Own Personality. It is through the 
personality of the s»ime Prakriti, but vieweil not 
through tlie emotions, but through the will, 
and called Shaktij that tlie Personalit}^ of 
Jsvara or Shiva is realised. Krishna and Shiva 
are really one ; the two names representing not 
two entities, but only two aspects of the one and 
the same ’rrnlh or Being, So nre Itadha and 
Sliakti really One ; the two mimes symbolising 
not two Beings but one I'luth and fiefelity, 
viewed from two differejit stand- points; Brahman 
represents the Ultimate lleality, in rifcs iimliffer- 
entiated and tlierefore impersonal aspect, 
Krishna represents the same Ultimate Eeality, 
but eternally self-diderentiatcd and, th 6 i:i^rore, 
the fuller trutli. Krishna is the Perfected i?er- 
sonality of the Absolute. In Krishna, therefore, 
as the Hindu Vaishnavas contend, we have a 
truer and fuller view of the Reality than wliat 
we get in the Brahman of the Upanishads. And 
Krishna of ilie Vaishnavas is really the same as 
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(lie Shiva of iUe Shaivaites, only in 

j\uoiher aspeo^.‘ This is the Shiva of the JShhxt- 
jnanaboiSiime Bchoo), And Shakt:i, tis conceived 
by tiicin, is no, more an idea or abstraction than 
is tlie lladha of the Vaisliiiava or the Christ of 
the Christian. 


PRAKRITI AND LOGOS 

The Hindu’s conception of Praknti is thus 
as ninch indicstive of personality as is the 
Christian’s conception of li»e Logoff, J3olIi Radha 
ami Shakti, the one representing the ejnotional 
and the other the volitional aspect of the eternal 
self-diSerentiatioii of the Absolute, are })er.so- 
nalities in the Ileing of the Deity, jtist as 
Christ is iii tiie Olirislian Dogma, ihit Radha, 
rejtresenting the emotional aspect of Prakrifi^ 
lias one form only, tliotigh quite an infinity of 
moods, Shakti, liowever, has many forms. This 
multi formjtess is tlie essential character o( the 
will, ’rite will assumes a different form in 
working qut different purposes. And one of 
the^se nmn3^ forms of Shakti is what we call the 
Spirit of Nationality. 
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THE BEING BEHIND NATIQNAtlTY 

Nntioiinlity, ns 3011 may remember, has been 
ilefined Iw Mazzini as ilie ^‘indiviihiali^.y of 
peoples.’^ The concept individnalily involves 
being or personnlity. Mnzzini spoke of Humani- 
ty as a Being. And judging from this it seems 
to me that Mazzini conceived Nationalily also 
ns a Being. A Being is a self-conscious in- 
telligence thnt seeks to realise itself through due 
regulation of means to end. And if there be any 
intelligence behind national histories and 
evolutions, if histoiical movements be not a 
mere jday of blind chance, if, that, is, there is 
any law and purpose behind human history, 
then it is only natural to conceive a Personality 
behind national evolutions. In anj? case^c the 
Hindu di<l conceive sucli a Personality behind 
his own history and evolution, and it is tWs 
Personality which he addressed as Mothejf in 
his motherland. 

And he found little or no difficulty in con- 
ceiving such a pemoimlby behind his historic 
evolution, because he had a much clearer grasp 
of the concept personality than many other 
peoples. Literally, as you know, persona means 
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a mask ; nBcl personaility really iiie^iis something 
that is masked! XHfFereiioe of persotuUiUes does 
noty therefore, 3Liecessanl3’ imply separate entities 
hut onl3» different appearances. The Christian 
also holds this belief iu regard to the Dogma 
of the Triiiit3^ The three Pei*s^m oIl the Holy 
'rrinity are only different in lijpostatis or 
appearance but one in onsia or essence. Owing 
to the predominantly monistic emphasis of Hindu 
thought, the Hindu can more easil3^ understand 
the truth of the Christian position that different 
j)ersonalities do not break up the fiuidaineiital 
unit3’^ of Being than even inan3’^ orthodox and 
bigoted Christians, The personalit3’ of the 
Mother in his motherland, therefore, does not in 
an3’ way destro3’, in his thought, tJie fundamental 
Unity of Pralcriti^ a 03^ more than the Personality 
of Prakriti herself destro3’s the Divine Unit3\ 
Ptdkriti has man3’ forms ; and in eveiy form 
she is a person, 

THE PRIMAL FORM OF THE MOTHER 

Tlie first and primal form of the Mother is, 
therefore, in the very bosom of the Bopreme. 
That is her eternal place and being. In Hindu 
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«yinl»oltsni, she is se«Jed, in this form, on the 
lap of Nnrayana or Miihiivishmi, Mahavishnu 
represents the first step, so <o say, in ihe process 
ot the eternal self-<lifferenliation of the Absolute, 
— within His Own Being, hfere the Mother is 
tiiulifieren tinted Prakriti. She is both lla<H»a 
and Shakti. Here she is not our Mother oh 
difieren tinted from yonr I^lother, hnt tlie Motlier 
of all that is to be. Hei*e tlie ISfother is the 
]\rother of the nnhorn universe, the Spirit of 
Oosinio FiVolntJon, both hniiian and non-humnii. 

SHAKTI AS JAGAODHATIIEE 

It is from here, the bosom of her Lord, that 
Shakti starts upon her manifold functions of 
cosmic and social evolution. She is the Force 
that stands behind the evolution of the tini verse, 
working out the infinite changes through whicli 
the Absolute is [>rogri*ssi vely lealising Himself 
in tlie cosmic process. As the Spirit of Eace, 
she stands behind, and directs and controls all 
racial and social evolution. Her first inanifesla- 
tion here is in the earliest jungle-clearing stage, 
when man, but scarcely removed as 3 'et from the 
surrounding animal creation, is engaged in a 
life-and-dealh struggle with both his physical 
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and anin'ml eMviroiiinent, to secure a slice of 
inofher eartli Jor hh Imnjble Imbit^tioiu 1'he 
Knee-Spirit, or Sliakii, maiiiresis berself at. ibis 
stage as a treineiulons and relentless animal force, 
lighting and subjugating the malicious brute 
(brees aboiifc her. The Hindu bas symbolised 
her, at ibis stage, by tbe jfiguro of tbe Goddess 
Jagnddbatree. dagaddbatree rides a lion* And 
the lion here is symbolic of the highest animal 
srreiigth and intelligence. The lion represents 
not. merely a very superior kind of brute force, 
l)ul its special characteristic is the superior 
combination of animal intelligence. The lion 
liere does not simply stand under Jagaddlialree, 
hut has its fore paw upon a van(juishe<l elephant, 
'rite elephant has preserved to us the type of 
tlte extinct mammoth. It. is a reminder of tbe 
maniinotb of terrestrial bistory and evolution, 
1’he inammotlt age was cbaracterised b\^ tbe 
almost complete domination of the animals over 
man. Man was then only a weitker animal. 
Evolution of inait, at this stage, worked itself 
out almost completely' throngb the conflict of 
the brute in man with the brute in bis feaiful 
animal surroundings. 
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In Sbukti, as S 3 MnboHs^ti hy Jagaddbahee^ 
there is apparentlj^ no reference to tribal conflicts. 
The setting of Jagaddhatree is not in human 
habitations, but rather in wild mountain scenerv, 
where Nature reigns in all her terrific luxuriance, 
amidst yet more terrific animal life and activities. 
Signs of murderous struggle are there, but it 
is the struggle with animals and not yet with 
men. 


8HAKT1 AS KALEE 

The next stage of racial or social evolution 
is marked by fierce tribal conflicts. Man has, 
by this time, partiallj^ conquered a portion of 
the earth from • the animals, and has made it fit 
for his habitation. The struggle with wild 
Nature and wilder animale is to a veiy large 
extent over. Now the iiiaiu eniphaais in 41M on 
his competitions with wild animals, or with the 
fatal luxuriance of the vegetable kingdom, but 
rather with brother man. This is the stage of 
tribal conflicts. And Bhakti or the Spirit of 
llaciality or Nationality as i*evealed at this stage 
is symbolised by the Hindu Goddess Xalee. 
Here we ha^i^e the clearest syuibolisation of a 
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pure liti man ; Imfc f1»e conflict w on the 

purely animal plane: Kalee liclea on no animal 
Siie in witlont any adornmenfs except tie 
dripping beads of men ’wboui slie bas berseU 
killed. Her setting ia in tlie heart of the bloody 
desolations of war. She is dark with anger, and 
uiiconscions of the terrible carntige in which she 
is engaged. Yet, even at this stage of universal 
war and carnage, the Hindu could not absolutely 
lose his innate sense of the spiritnal and the 
miiversal, or his consciousness of the fact that, 
even all this cruelt y ami carnage notwithstanding, 
there is Goodness and Love in creation. The 
aim and objective of evolution, whatever may 
be its passing and apparent jdiases, is not to 
kill hut to save, not to destroy but to develo}^, 
this principle of Love and Goodness in the world. 
Ho Kalee, tliis fearful Goddess, revelling in 
carnage, adorned witli the skulls of the killed, 
covered with blood, darkened by all (lie passioiis 
of a com]>eting, quarrelling, fighting, killing 
humanity, — is still standing on Shiva or the 
Good. But Shiva lies prostrate at lier feet ! 

A popular Hindu story says that when Kalee 
was engaged in this work of destruction, she so 
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colwpletely forgot herself that she di<l not stop 
with the killing and conquest of her eneuiies, 
but threatened, in her passion for war and 
carnage, to work universal juin. And it was 
then that Sliiva, the symbol of the Good, who 
alone in all the worlds could stand the passion 
of the dread Goddess, threw himself down at 
her f^et, and thus brought her buck to herself. 
Kalee, therefore, stands naked and fearful, 
drunk with the lust of war and blood, on the 
prostrate form of Shiva, her Lord and Lover. 

SHAKTI AS DUKGA 

But this is not the final stage of racial or 
national evolution. The conflicts betweeit the 
barbaric tribalities, yet bnt scarcely removed 
from the animal kingtlom, is succeeded by the 
more organised but therefore iiOiie the less 
severe conflicts, between more udvaiicetl nations. 
Here the conflict is between competing colours 
|ind rival cultures. Here the Mother is levenled 
not merely in the animal life and activities of 
humanity, bnt in the far more developed and 
orgaidsed national or social organisms. This fs 
the stage when the Hindu sj'iiibolised the Mother 
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or Shakti in tH« fonii of Durga, popularly calle<l 
tlie TeiihaiKlM Ootidess. The spirit of Naiional** 
iiy is here fully develope<h The social life is 
completely orgauised, social fuucLiotis are cleurly 
differentiated. Tlie rational aiitononiy of the 
different depaii.mants of life, — militaty, economic, 
ajsthetic, spiritual, has been fairly established. 
Yet all these are united in and subordinated to 
the Utiity of the national and the social life. 
Durga represents this prelected type of mitioii- 
hooil. She is the Soul of National Life and 
Unity. With her ten hands, she joins all the 
tea points of the compass in her, symbolising 
the territorial unity of the Nation’s Body. Nay 
more, her tea liands symbolise also the unity of 
the whole globe. They are symbols of general 
terrestrial interrelations and unit3\ She too, 
like Jagaddhatree, rides a lion. It shows that 
the Spirit of the Nation is related vitally and 
organically^ to the animal kingdom about Ijer. 
But they are no longer, as in the early jungle* 
clearing stage, her enemies ami competitors for 
the possession of mother-earth, but her help and 
instruments. Brute force is not eliminated, but 
has been absolutely brought under control. The 
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lion iH liere (lie willing sbve of the Moilier, 
reiulering not sullen but joyous service unto 
Her, not fenring but loving Her with all ilie 
love of liis royal nature. But unlike bolli 
Jagnddlialree and Kalee, Durga does not stand 
simply by lierself. That was the Mother’s form 
the earlier undifferentiated stages of social 
national evolution. Jngnddhntree and 
tCalee represent those earlier stages. As sym- 
bolising a much more advanced and <leveloped, 
that is, at once more dirierentiated and more 
united, national life, — Dnrga is supported on 
one side by Lakshinee, the goddess of wealth, 
the symbol and spirit of the economic and 
industrial life and activities of the nation, on 
the other side, by Sarasvatee, the goddess of 
learning and the arts, the symbol and spirit of 
intellectual and sesthetie life and activities, 
the eco!iomi(i, the jesthetic and the intelleef^ual 
activities of any people do not sum up and 
exhaust the whole range of their social func- 
tions and life, ’fhe economic activities byiug 
them into almost perpetual conflicts with 
neighbouring nations. ^I'hese conflicts arose" in 
the earliest stages of sf)cjial evolution from (he 
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coinpetitio|i$ 4m} rivalries of aeigliboming 
tribes for territorial expansion and possession, lii 
subsequent stages these arise through industrial 
coinpebitiofis between one naliou ami another. 
And these conflicts require, for the protection 
of the ecOnonno |ife and freedom of Mie people, 
another department of national activities, namely, 
tlie inilitar 3 \ It is the jiational army that up 
tdl now has everywhere protected the l)asai 
economic life and organisation of every nation. 
Lakshmee or the Godiless of Wealth or eaithly 
possessions, both in territory and merchandise, 
has therefore always to bo dul}" protected by 
Kartikeya or tl^e God of War. If Lakshmee 
represents the economic life of the nation, 
Kartikeya represents its military life. Jk)th are 
equally necessaiy to a healtliy and self-contained 
national existence. On tlie othem hand, the 
aesthetic and iiitellectnal life of every nation 
also requires for its preservation and lumJtliy 
evolution tlie spirit of true wisdom as its guide 
and guru. Science and art, witliout the spirit 
of wisdom^ or universal culture, become abortive 
and barrelL. They fail absolutely of tlieir high 
and lofty purposes, unless guided and controlled 
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l)y wisilom. Where ‘‘knowledge comes but 
TPisdom lingers,” there tlie inevitable result is 
loss of intellectnnl vigour and spiritual vision. 
There science becomes charlatan ismf and ihe 
arts sensual and vicious. Tn the perfected life of 
the nation, the ideal that is sought to be sym- 
bolised by our Goddess Durga, — the economic 
life must be protected b}^ the legitimate strength 
of the arm, and the intellectual and aesthetic 
life must be guided and controlled, uplifted and 
spiritualised, by the spirit of the highst wisdom. 
Ganapati, the so called Elephant-God, who stands 
next to Saras vat ee in the group of figures 
representing TJurga, represents this Spirit of 
AVisdom. M'his is why Dnrga, with all these, 
wlio are one with her, her own progen^f and 
family, has always symbolised the fully realised 
national life and consciousness in the religious 
imagination and symbolism of the Hindus. Hurga 
18 a form of Prakriti^ like Jagaddbatree or Kalee. 
AVhile these two represent, however, the Sipirit 
of National Life and Evolution at the first two 
stages, Durga represents the same Spirit at 
ihe last and fully^ evolved stage of that 
life. 
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THE NATIONALIST INTEEPBETATION OP Pt^RGA 

'rhesear^llte inan}^ symbols tlitoiigb which 
we have been woi'shipping the Mother for count- 
less ceiitui^’es. Tt is a strange s3’rabolism, at 
once both cosmic and social, both national and 
Immanitarian. The Mother whom we woi*shfp 
as Jagaddbatree, or Kalee, or Durga, — and she 
has many other names also, the great Mahratta 
nation-builder, Shivaj^' worshi])ped her as 
llhavanee, — is, however, no mere racial synibol 
or deit}’. There is a mysterious combination 
of the particular and the universal in tliis, 
HS in almost every other, symbolism of the 
Hindu religion. It is, therefore, that it appeals 
to all classes of our people, and is suited 
to the temperament, culture and character 
^bolh intellectual and spiritual’ of almost all 
men. Tlie modern multitudes in India do not, 
perhaps, fully realise the profound nationalist 
reference of these cults. They" look upon 
Jagaddlmtree, Kalee, Durga, and all the other 
gods and goddesses of popular wOrsliip, as forms 
of the Deity, t^ie Author and Governor of the 
universe. To them Jagaddliatree, Kalee, Durga, 
Uhavanee, and the other gods and goddesses 
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associated with the cult ol Shiva and Shakti, 
as well as tliose associated with the cult o£ Vishmi 
and Badha, are all simply manifestations of tlie 
Lord and Protector of the universe. But the 
multitudes everywhere do the same. It is only 
the few ill all countries and in every religion, 
wlji^ are able to rise to a full consciousness 
of%B inner meaning and signifiCMnce of tlie 
current dogmas and symbols of their leligion. 
And the deeper meaning of no religion shonUl 
bo sought tor in the automatic pract ices ami the 
traditional and unconscious faiths of its votaries. 
It is the same with Hinduism as it is with 
Christianity or Islam or any other religion. 

How many among those who not only profess 
but even teach and preach Chrsitianil y, liave 
an}' understanding or aj>i>reciation of the me«tning 
of tbe Christian Dogmas of the Incarnation and 
the Trinity ? The masses attend the church, 
accept the sacraments, repeat the prayers, and 
try, so far as may be, to follow the /Ten 
Commandments, even if they do so mnch,-ff-and 
think that their religious duty is fairly dis- 
charged. It is the same urith my people also. 
The multitudes observe the outer forms of their 
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religion, Imfc do nofc understand, and hardly, 
ever care ei the, iHa enter into the deeper meaning 
of what they or do. It is in tlie ssints and 
sages, it is in the general course of tlie historical 
development of the dogmas and sj’mhols of every 
religion, in the progressive exegesis and inter- 
])retatioUs of these -in the light of expanding and 
deepening spiritual experience^ that the true 
nieatung and significance of these dogmas and 
symbols must he looked for and seized. It is 
the Christian Fathers to whom one must go for 
i\ true interpretation of the Christian mysteries, 
and not to the Catechist or tl»e Colporteur. Jt 
is in. the history of the Christian Doctrine that 
you must seek for its rational meaning and 
pinpose. So also in regard to our own mysteries 
and dogmas and doctrines. 'Die true meaning 
of the Cult of the Mother, as 1 have been trying 
to explain to you, must be sought h>r in the 
course of tlie historic evolution of it, ns well 
as in the meaning discovered by saints and 
devotees in their inner spiritual experiences, and 
not in the exti’aneous and blind criticisms of 
the outside'r who can, at his best, applj^ only 
either the canons of formal logic and the lower 
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intellect*, or the generalisations ot his own 
paiticular spiritual experience, for unlocking 
them. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DURQA CULT 

And if we look into the history or tradition of 
the Durga cult we at once see its profound racial 
or national reference. According to the Hindu 
legends, Suratlia was the first to inaugurate the 
worship of Durga. Ask the most illiterate Hindu 
in the most backward village of Bengal, us to 
how Durga came to be worshipped, and he will 
mention the name of Suratha as the first wor- 
shipj)er of Durga. Suratha belonged to the 
early Satya-Yuga or Golden Age. His was the 
regular worship. But the current worship of 
Durga was started by llama, the hero of the 
Ramayana. And Durga was worshipped by 
him ages after Suratha, not at the time appointed 
by the latter, but at a different time, and »o 
rather irregularly, during a serious crisis in the 
progress of his war with Ravana, which forms 
tlie theme of the RHma3’anH. The stOry of the 
Ramayana clearly Vefers to a very vital conflict 
between the Aiyaii culture of the North and the 
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Iioii-Aryaij^toukure of the South of India, And 
it was daring this vital conflict lliat the Mother 
WHS awakened untimely’, to help and save her 
people. And all tliese are, it seems to me, ample 
justification for the nationalist iiiterpi'etatiou 
of the Durga cult. This interpretation is further 
coufirined oy^the whole story of the portion 
known as Cliaiidee in the Markandeya Parana^ 
This story describes a great conflict bet ween the 
Devas and the Asiiras. The Devas were the 
representatives and in’otectois of Aryan culture. 
The Asuras evidently represented a difierent and 
t)pposim|^ultiire and coininunity. It was during 
tliis stnf^le tliat tiie IJevas created Cluindee, one 
of the iiiaiiifes tat ions of Durga, out of their 
combined , strength and merit, each of the Devas 
giving a portion of his own soul and strength 
for the purpose. She was, thus, the product 
of the collective life and strength of the go<lly 
comraunit3\ In other words, Ohandee was the 
manifestation of the Spirit of the hierarchy of 
the gods. And when we consider all these, the 
cbnclusiotis presented here regarding the inner 
meaning and siguiflcaace of the Durga cult and 
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tlie whole range of symbolism associated , with 
it, seems irresisHble. 

Bnfc thoiigli there seems to be liitle donbt 
ihat the original meaning of the Diirga cult 
was essentially racial or national, it soon became, 
as everything did in the consciousness of the 
Hindu, universalised. Tlie Mother of tlie Race 
or Nation soon became the Mother of Humanity. 
The Presiiling Deity" of the Race and Nation 
became identified with the Lord and Author 
of tl^e universe. So Jagaddhatree, Kalee, Durga, 
and all otlier names and symbols of Shakti, 
came to he addressed as Jaganniata or the AVorld- 
jMother. They became the IMother of All. And 
this nniversalisation heipcal consitl^rablj to 
weaken the old and original significance of tlie 
Shakti cult as what may he called the cult of 
Nationality or Patriotism in India. 

TIIK NKW PATRIOTISM 

But while to some extent it was weakened 
in intensity, it gained very considerably in 
breadtli and liberality, by the universalisatioin 
It helped to prevent the unfortunate divorce 
between tlie life of the nation and the larger 
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life of liamiMufj’ ill aiul through which nloiie oun 
M imlioual lives and cultures find llieit highest 
and most perfect fulfiliuent and realisation^ — the 
kind of divorce that has happened in Europe. 

The reawakening of national consciousness 
ami aspirations in India in oitr own time has 
revived the ancient idealism of the Shakti cult ; 
and Durga, Kalee, Jagaddhat.r^e, Bliavanee and 
all the other great forms and symbols used by 
the Hindu Shakti-worshippers, have received a 
new meaning. All these old and traditional 
gods and goddesses who had lost, their hold upon 
the modern mind, have been re-installed with a 
new historic and nationalist interpretation in the 
mind and soul of the people, Hundreds of 
thousands of our people have commenced to 
hail their motherland to-iiay as Uiirga, Kalee, 
Jagaddhatree. These are no longer mere in^y- 
(hological conceptions or legendary persons or 
even poetic S3’ mho Is. They are ditferent manifes- 
tations of the Mother. This Motlier is the Spirit 
of India. This geographical habitat of ours is 
ont3" the outer body of the Jlother. The earth 
that we tread on is not a mere bit of geological 
structure. It is the physical embodimeut of the 
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Mother. Behind this {>h5’8ic«l and geographical 
there is a Being, a Persoimlitj^ — the 
Personality of the Mother. These mountains, 
these rivers, these extensive plains and lofty 
plateaus, are all witnesses unto the life and love 
of owr race, in and through which the very life 
and love of the Mother have sought and found 
nninterrupted and progressive expression. Our 
history is the sacred biography of the Mother. 
Our philosophies are the revelations of (he 
Mother’s mind. Our arts — onr poetry and our 
painting, onr music and onr drama, onr architec- 
ture and onr sculpture, all these — are the out- 
flow of the Mother’s diverse emotional moods 
and experiences. Our religion is the organised 
expression of the soul of the Mother. The 
outsider knows her as India. The outsider sees 
only her outer and lifeless ph.ysical frame. The 
outsider sees her as a mere hit of earth, and 
looks upon her as only a geographical expression 
and entity. Bub we, her children, know her 
even to-day as our father an<l their fathers had 
done before, for counties.^ generations, as a Being, 
as a Manifestation of Prakriti^ as our Mother and 
the Mother of onr Pace. And we have always 
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worshipped end dp still worship her as 

sncli. 

It is, I know, exceedingly difficult, if it be 
not absolutely impossible, for the European or 
American to clearl^^ understand or fully appre- 
ciate this stmnge idealisation of our land, which 
has given brith to this cult of the Mother among 
ns. Some view it as rank supers! ition, and 
some view it as sinister fanaticism. No one has 
as yet seized, I am afraid, its supreme spiritual 
significance. And you need not be at all sur- 
prised at this. For this cult of the Mother is 
based upon the peculiarly Hindu conception of 
wliab is called the Motherhood of God. 

Christianity lias preached the Fatherhood of 
God. The liigliest Christian piety finds ex- 
pression hi realising God as Father. In all the 
extensive literature of Christianity tliere is no 
attempt tp realise God as Mother. The Hindu 
has always done so. The Hindu cult of the 
Mother is no doubt veiy largely as.sociated with 
the conception of PrakritL But in his inner 
spiritual consciousness the Hindu has realised 
the Motherhood of God not as a philosophic 
speculation but as a reality. All our concepts 
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of tlie TTiiiversal are primarily derived froiu ilie 
particularities of ))ersonal experience. The 
Fatherhood of God is, thus, derived from our 
experiences of human falheihood, — first in our 
own fathers, a!id second, directly, in our own 
fatherhood wlieu God blesses us with childreji. 
Those wlio liave not really known and loved 
their own fathers themselves, cannot truly know 
and realise what the Falheihood of God is. 
^Similarly, it is in the concrete experiences of 
motlierhood in our own mothers, first dimly as 
through a glas.s, and next in the motherhood of 
our own wives in which we ourselves also so 
largely participate, — directly and almost face to 
face, — that we can .see and seize the Motherhood 
of God. Besides these two human, personal and 
jirimary manifestations of the Divine Mother** 
hood, there are otlier inanifestatioim also, in 
Nature, and in Society. Is not the land we live 
in as much a symbol of the Divine Motherhood 
even as our own mothers oi Uie mothers of our 
children are ? We are bom unto this land. It 
receives us into its bosom even as our human 
mothers do. It supports our life with its own 
substance even as the nursing mother supports 
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tlio growing liff of lier own bnl)}'. Tins hwil 
is the .ijioiber of our pbysicHil e)(;ist<5uce, 

Tl is indeed tbe physical body of Ibe soul of oitr 
land and nafipn. Even so is ilie Society to 
^vliich we belong, of which this land is the 
geographical habitat, (he vehicle iind Instrument 
of the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
Mother-God. From this Society we receive all 
onr mental and spirit nal nourishmenl. almost 
from day to day. And thus, in every way, we 
jire nourished by, dojiendent upon, draw the 
.'iirength and inspiration of onr ]d}ysic‘al and 
mental life from, thi.s complex Being, at once 
pliysical and spiritual, geographical and social, 
which we call and tenderly worship as Motlier 
in our motherland. This Being i.s as much a 
jevelation of the ]\lotherhood of God as are onr 
linman mothers. M'his is the spiritual basis of 
tlio cult of the Mother among ns. It. is therefore 
tluit ouj^ yiove of our land and ]>eople is an 
organic ^rt of onr ideal of the love of God. It 
isTfoTj]Jihe the secular patrioti.sni of Europe, at 
all a uiete civic se<i(inient. 

Tiie^ cjlt of the Motlier among ns is by no 
inoaii^ a political cult. The political propaganda 
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wiiioh tlie cry of Biinde Matm^rn ot Hail 
Mother) has recently been associated) is not in 
any sense an organic element of the real cult of 
the Mother or Motherland. It is a purely acci- 
den^l association. And this cult of the Mother 
is in Jio way connected with the iinpi oiis e xcesses 
for which this political propaganda, tliough, in a 
very limited and sectional aspect, may be held 
partly responsible. The type of the patriotism 
I that stands really at the back of these excesses is 
I not Hindu or Indian, but essent ially an imitation 
I of fo’^eign ideas and ideals, the fruit of the nn- 
I critical and undiscriminating study of foreign 
^ histories. The real cult of the Mother amdng us 
is part of our general spiritual cUlUifel" It is the 
idealisation and spiritualisation of the collective 
life and functions of our sooiet3\ It is the 
apotheosis of our Eace-Spirit and National 

Organism. It is organically related U) oun 

highest conceptions of Huiuauity. 

This Humanity is represented in our thoujght 
as Naraysna or Mahavishnu. Narayana is au 
einanation ' of the Supreme. He is a Being, 
only dildTereutiaied from the Absolute. He is 
au element of the very Being of Qod. Both 
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inclividiml liumaus, as well as the c<^llective 
entity called Hmhauitj’, are equally inauifesta- 
tions of Narayaiia. Tlie3' are both equally 
(iiviiie. The one is inseparable from the other, 
luul both from God. And the original form of 
the Mother, as I have told you, is on the lap of 
]\fHhavi»hmi, — the Nation reding eternally in 
Hunianit3\ The true enlt of the Mother is, 
llierefore, with us as much a cult qf Nationality 
as oJ]Jiumanity. And it is because of this essential 
uqiversalism that this cult of the Mother is soj 
rikd a part of our highest religious s^^nbolisni 
and spiritual oitltnre. 


K 
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RELIGIOUS INDIA 

It is 011I3' natural that you should he surprised 
to find such strange affinities between Hinduism 
and Christianity, as was indicated in inj^ last 
letter. But, iny child, in judging tliongids and 
systems that are a[)parenlly different from that 
with which we may have been associated, we 
usually forget that dcs])ite these outer differences 
ami conflicts, the Hind that works through these 
is One. All our thoughts ajid specnlations are 
the efioits of tliat One IMind, under diffeient 
circumstances and in different environment. ; 
aiul, consequently, provided the problems are 
the same, the solution that the Mind may arrive 
at in regard to these problems must also be, 
though not in form but in any case in essence, 
tlie same. Besides the Christian dogma of the 
Trinity is admittedly the discovery of the Greek 
mind, which, as I pointed out to you while 
discussing tlie Indian and the European tem- 
perament, ns YOU may remember, is structurally 
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tlie same as the HiiuUi miiuh But even where 
there are structural differeiices between the 
thought of, ojie people aiul another, even there 
\on will find a high level of spiritual life and 
lliought in both the communities, where their 
snges and their seers speak the same truths 
though in diverse languages and through difierent 
sets of symbol ism. It is onh’ the camp-followers 
of diffcjent piopbels and teachers, who, failing 
to understand and visualise the pioi'ound meaning 
of the teachings of their masters, and therefore 
luistaking the words for the thoughts and the 
outer forms for the inner spiiit, or, in their 
})ride of intellect, identifying personal opinions 
with nniversal tinth and inference with fact, 
create all the sectarian and denominational 
conflicts that mark the history of human religion 
almost everywhere. 

BUDDHISM AND HINDUISM 

Nowhere, I think, have these conflicts been 
so few and so little fer(»cious as in India. And 
perhaps the one root reason of this rare pheno- 
menon is to be found in tl»e fact, that I he dominant 
religion of India, Hinduism, is not a credal 
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religion like Chris or Jslani. Binihlhism 
iliat arose owt of the earl 3* Vedic religion, as a 
movement of protest against the excessive and 
soiil-killing litnalism of the lime, is no donht. 
a credal religion. Ent 3*et. it differs very funda- 
mentally from the two other credal systems that 
the world has known. 1'here aie two things 
whieh distinguish Buddhism from both Christia- 
nity and Islam. The first is its strong psycho- 
logical emphasis, and the second is llie absence 
of that absolutism which is characteristic of both 
Christianity and Lslain. If theie be an3’ religion 
which ina3’ claim to he piedominani]3^ a 
Discipline and not a Doctrine, it is, J think, 
Bud<lliisin. 'riiere is, perhaps, no other world- 
religion which is so little concerned with 
metaph3'sical specnlations as the religion of 
Buddha. It asks 3011 to accept nothing that 
ma3’ not he established hv pure ]>sychological 
analN'sis, and that, eonsefjuently, may not he 
verified by onl inary human experience. And if 
its assertions are few and simple, its denials are 
fewer and very rare]3’ positive. Buddhism has 
sometimes been characterised as agnostic. That 
there is a veiy strong note of agnosticism in the 
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leaclniigs of BndtUia can scarcel}' be denied. 
But it is an essentially heaUliy and reasonable 
kind of agnosticism. The type of agnosticism 
with which you and 1 are so familiar in this age, 
is as dogmatic in its denials of what it does not 
know as the orthodox Chiistian or Mahomedan 
or Hindu is in Ids assert ions of what he professes 
to believe. The agnosticism of the Buddhist 
is not of this type. Its verdicts on the cdaiins ofi 
other faiths is not that they are false, hut siinplyf 
that, tljey are not-pi*oven. And a credal religion 
that, is characterised by tin’s liealthy menial 
attitude, and is peculiarly free from metapbysical 
speculations and nnverifiable dogmas, — nnveri- 
fiable, that is, by tlie ordinary ])rocesses of 
intellection, — must have, inspite of its creed, a 
very large element of true universalism in it. 
And all these ]ieculianties of the Buddhistic 
credalism that distinguish it from both Christian 
and Moslem credalism, i.s entirely duo lo its 
nativity. Biiddln’sin is a child of Hinduism, 
and, therefore, has the dominant cliaracteristics 
of its parent, namely, its spirit of toleration 
and unirersalism. 
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HINDUISM—NOT A CREED BUT A CULTURE 

t Like Butklljisin, Hinduism rs also predo- 
? ininaiiily a Discipline and a Culture, and iiofc at 
ail a creed. The emphasis oF Hinduism is not on 
what, is known as Faith in both Christianity 
and Islam, but what is called the Path or PantJia 
in Buddhism. The difference between liuddhisiu 
and Jpiulnism lies in the fact that while in* 
Buddltism there is practically an absence ol 
metaphysical speculations, Hinduism does not 
eliminate these speculations but tries, rather on 
the contrary, to seize and lealise them as verified 
and verifiable facts and factois of the deepest 
spiritual life and experience. Buddhism is 
essentially agnostic. Hinduism is predominaiilly 
gnostic. But it IS a gnosticism which does not 
repudiate and deny but fully accepts and 
transcends the fundamental facts of agnosticism. 
In fact, the note of Buddhistic agnosticism is 
derived from the rudimentary agnosticism of 
the earliest sfiecnlations of the Upanishads. In 
the Upanishads we have : — 

Ttfi.e., the Ultimate Kealityj is tliflereiit from all 
that we know, and different also from all tliat we do not 
know. This is what we have heaid fiom those teachers 
who explained that f Reality) to ns.. 
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Aim? «gaiii : — 

Here iirthe attempt to know the Abeolutr'), the 
induction is that It is not this, It is not this. 

I do not say that I know it, I do not say that I do 
not know it. He* who knows this truly knows. 

These are all agi.ostic utterances. Tn these 
the Upanishnds ptracticalh’ take np the same 
])Ositinn which Biiddhisin subsequently took up. 
But while Biuldhism stops with this fundamental 
agnosticism, Hinduism goes farther. Tt says 
tlnit the Absolute cannot be known in the way 
in which we know all that is known by us, that 
is, as objects of our knowledge, for to Ifuow the 
Absolute as such and through tin's method would 
be to destroy the very essence of the Ahsointe 
as the unrelated and the unconditioned. The 
things that we know are always conditioned by 
us as their* kiiower. We are here the subject, 
and what we know are our object ; and the 
subject always conditions its object. The 
Absolute cannot be so conditioned. Consequently 
the Absolute cannot be known as object. But 
in knowing our object we also know ourselves 
ns the subject. As subject we are not conditioned 
by our object but only condition it. The 
Absolute may be kuowu, therefoi’e, not as object 
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bjit as subject. In the Self, tbrongli the Self^, 
as tiie^elf, — and even iiere ouv language, ovvjng 
to its” nail ve limitations, is really symbolic : for 
the prepositions, in, through, or as, implying 
duality and i elation, do not apply to the 
Absolute and the Unrelated, — alone can the 
Absolute be realised. The final truthj^jJllfi'^fore^ 
is : — ' 

“Shvetaketii, That (The Absolute or Biahuiaii) art 
Thou." ■ ■ 

HINDU TANTUEISM 

Euro[)e has labelled all tliis as Piuitheisin. 
And with the easy self-deception of all veiy 
clever people, Europe is satisfied in herself th«t 
Jby naming the thing it has fnlly explained all ils 
; mysteries. 'Fhe popular iilea of Pantheism is that 
everything is God. It is, therefore, regarded as the 
inevitable jnirent of Polytheism. And the conclu- 
sion is, on the face of it, absolutely irresistible. 
For, if everything be God, then there are as many 
Gods as there are things. Pantheism and Poly- 
: theism are therefore only two sides of the same 
I thing. But tills popular interpretation of Pan- 
Hheism is JJaropean^ and not Indian. It is ojily 
when ybu accept t he real i t y o f wliat 3 011 call 
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^V very tbM i$, the 

entities .^different tliiiijgj-^it is only 

upon thif ,Ji,ijpothesiSj that you can establish 
Polytheism upon Pantheism. But tlie BiiiiJir 
n ever accepted the, jealjt^ ot the ^phenomenal 
world. What the philosophers call the manifold 
of experience, has al way’s been dismissed as 
unreal by Hindu speculations. To the Hindu 
both the “every-ness” and the “thing-ness,’^ 
that is, both the isolation and the reality of whatf 
the HiM’Opeaii calls everything, are only apparent^ 
and not real, have truth and being only on thoi 
lo \yy pr actical or Vyavahavic iilane, as Sainkara 
w ould but not on tlie jilane of Reality, ori 

th e l\r amarthic plane, as he calls it. 8o you will] 
see, that even r.lie School of Absolute Monism in 
india does, not understand by Pantheism wliat 
Cliristendom generally’ understands by that term. 

WHAT is THE 

And the real reason of it is that the European 
has only known the word, but has rarely or never 
tried to seize the fiindainental coiicejit which 
the word conveys. The Hindu had fully seized 
that concept. And you too may seize it if you 
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olearly analyse yoiir own tlionglit-life. When, 
in answer to the query : — “What is Brahinau or 
the Absolute — the Giiini replied, “Slivetakein, 
.I'lint art thou,” what is it that he referred to «.s^ 
|,fihou” in that answer ? It was not the body 
%f Shvetaketu. The Hindu consciousness haii, 
Elinost from })re-historic times, realised tlie , 
Hist i notion between the soul and the body, 
^either could tlje teacher refer by ^^thou”' to (Ti(» 
intellect of Shvetaketu, for in Hindu psychology, 
the intellect is itself one of the senses, the 
eleventh setise. It is called mmia/f in Sanskrit. 
The funoliori of llie manas is to seize the 
meaning of the senses, to distinguish one sensa- 
tion from another, and to thus make knowledge 
of sensuou%^ohjects possible. The mafias or the 
intellect liv^li and works in duality and difference. 
^Neither is the “thou” tlie emotions or the will 
of Shvetaketu, for both onr emotionsand our will, 
dike onr intellect, live upon the smise of division 
land dnality, and cannot therefore he the Abso- 
^tUe. And when onr physical, our intellectual, our 
emotional and onr volitional life, — all these are 
eliminated as m>t identical with tlie Absolute, 
ilien whal else is it that remains in us ? Is tliere 
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aiiytliing tliat is sfcill left or not ? And if there 
is such a tilings what is it ? That is the real 
cjiiestion. If we can discover that something, 
we may theti know what it is that the Gum 
.spoke of as ^^thou^' when saying, — “Shvetakotu 
That (or tlie Ahsolnle or Bmliinan) art thou.” 

‘‘the \vitness” in us 

Now, onr senses, our intelleci, our emotions 
and our will, all these are working perpetnai 
(jlianges in ns. But we are all the same always 
(•nn.sci()u.s of (he fact tlnit inspite of all iliese 
changes we are really one n!ul the same. Indeed, 
unless we were tin* same i]i and tlirongli these 
constant changes, we could never liave known 
even these very changes tlieinselY/?s. ^Fhere 
must be something in ns whicli hears witness 
unto all these cdmnges. And the witness of a 
series of changes must be sucdi as, thougli present 
in the (dianges, is not itself affected, that, is 
changed, by them. Not one single experience 
of ours, whether sensuous or intellectual or 
emotional or volitional, is at all explicable 
except upon the hypothesis that theie is this 
witness in us", wliich is changeless in the midst 
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of cliRiiges, unrelated in tlie midst of relations, 
unconditioned in the midst of infinite conditions, 
— which is Eternal and Ahsolnfe, It is this 
thing in ns, which constitutes oiir true Self, to 
which the Guru referred Shvetaketu wdjen he 
said — ‘‘^rhat art thou.” In fact, if we onl}’ could 
detach ourselves from ourselves, free our. 
consciousness from the false identification of our 
self with tlie changing sensations of our body, 
or the alternating consciousness and seint- 
cons(‘ionsne.ss and uncotiscionsness which is the 
condition of our intellectual life, or with tlie 
fitful flow of onr emotions or the impalsions 
and repulsions of our will, — if we could detach 
our self from these, then we would at once see 
that in every act of knowledge, as well as in 
every movement of our affections and our will, 
we are constantly creating and cancelling the 
dualities tlirough which these yvork, and are 
reacliiug out to that in us which is, reaJly, the 
Absolute. Through this absolute selWetachment 
it is possible to reach the state in which all 
duality is cancelled, all differentiations cease, 
where there is neither object nor subject, neither 
knovver nor kii^wn, — and therefore, no knowledge 
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(ither, as we understand knowledge on tlie lower 
infellectnal plane, — but there is still Conscious- 
ness. We are perpetually reaching this Cons- 
ciousness, but are driven out of it immediately 
we get into it, by the outward movemetit of our 
senses and our intellect, our emotions and our 
will. But those who are called Yagi^ in our 
literature, so discipline their senses, their mind, 
their emotions and their will, that these out- 
ward movements, natural to the senses, the 
intellect, the emotions and the will, are brought 
absolutely under control, and so these Yogift 
can remain in this state of super-consciousness 
as long as they desire. It is those people only 
who know and truly understand what the Gtim 
meant when he said, in reply to the disciple's 
rpieslion,— ‘^Wliat is Brahman ?” — ‘^Shvetaketii 
That art thou/’ 

THE KEY TO THE HINDU REIJGHON 

And 1 am taking you through this dry and 
abstruse analysis, because it is here that you will 
find the real key to our religion. Prom what 
I have, very perfunctorily, stated above, you 
will see that even the most abstruse speculations 
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of the Hindus are not mere speculations as 
speculation is understood in Europe. They ure 
based upon positive, inner experience, and are, 
therefore, as much verifiable through their 
specific methods as are Ihe truths of what claim 
ill our day to be positive sciences. 

THE SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER OF HINDUISM 

In fact, 1 am not aware of any other world- 
religion which may (daim to he so scientific, as 
the religion of the Hindus. It is, .1 think, the 
only religion of an advance<l ty[)e, that seeks 
absolute verification, in actual experience, of its 
most abstruse faith and specMiIu lions. The 
Hindu wants nothing to be taken for granted, 
nay not even the universal theistic faith in a 
Supreme Being, who is the Author and Governor 
of the universe. Hinduism wants eveiy man 
to rise to his own faith through his own efi'orts. 
The Hindu teacher, like the capable modern 
pedagogue, trained in the most advanced methods 
of the pedagogy of our time, always tries to 
gently guide him to tiie truth : but never to 
forcibly impose his own ideas and opinions upon 
his pupil. This has been our orthodox method 
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of spiritual training from very aneieut times. 
And it is, therefore, that we have sneli endless 
diversities of faiths and practices in onr religion, 
due to diversities of mental and spiritual endow- 
ments and acquisitions. Tins specific Hindu 
method of religious training is Very . luoidl}" 
illustiated in the story of Vanina and his son 
llhrigu, recorde<l it) the 'Paittiriya Upanishad. 

TUE BHIIIGU-VAIUTNA EPISODE 

Bhrigu, (he son of the sage Varnna, so runs 
this story, one day went to his father and said, 
‘‘'leach me, 0 revered one, the knowdedge of 
Biahinan.” Yarnna said : — ‘‘Seek to know 
Ih'fihnian through meditation.’^ And with a 
view to help him to meditate properly, he 
indicated what Bralnnan is with this text : — “ 

“d'hat from which all that exist have come 
into being : that hy which after coming 
to being, all that are, continue to he ; 
that to wards whicli all objects move and 
into \vhich ail ohjecls enter; — know 
That as Brahman.” 

You will thus see that the teacher here does 
not present to his pupil his own conclusions 
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regarding Brahman or the Ultimate Eeality. 
He does not impose his own faitli or idea upon 
him ; but simply gives him a problem in equation, 
so to say, and wants him to solve it For liimselF. 
The Brahman is as yet unknown to the pupil. 
And the teacher keeps this character even in his 
own instruction. He speaks of Brahman liere 
ill the terms ot* what is called in Algebra, X 
and F, — in the terras of the unknown. Only 
what he does to help his son and pupil is to place 
tins unknown quantity, this X or F, in relation 
to three known quantities, narael}^. birth, life 
and death. These are matters of universal 
experience. Things that were not, come \o he, 
this, in the case of living things, is called birth. 
Then things that come into being continue to 
be, this is life. 1’hings that are, pass out of 
existence, this is what, in the case of Inimans 
and animals, we call death. These three things 
are matters of universal expeiience. Theist, 
atheist, agnostic, everybody has these three-fold 
experience. And Vanina here presents Brahman 
in relation to this universal experience. These 
are the know’n quantities of this equation. The 
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unknown is Birahman. And Bluigtt was asked 
to find out the value of this unknown quantity, 
hy meditation. 

And he started his meditation with the 
analysis of these three universal experiences* 
And the first result that he got was that Annam 
(lileralh^ Food) was Bjahman, Food here 
really stands for the material basis of the 
universe. The conclusion that the Ultimate 
Reality is Food means really, in terms of the 
modern mind, that it is Matter. It is the final 
verdict of the physico-chemical group of the 
sciences. That ^^Annam is Buihinan”, is the 
universal veidict of materialism, both ancient 
and modern. Nay more, it is the highest gene- 
ralisation of the group of experiences which are 
examined and anal3%sed by the physical science. 
It is not an absolutely false conclusion either. 
Under certain mental conditions, however much 
we may pretend to do otherwise, we cannot by 
any means get beyond the material iiitej*])reta- 
tion of experience. To those who are on this 
plane of intellectual and spiritual evolution, yon 
can easily give, what to you are higher and 
fuller generalisations, os you may make a 
177 
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Christnias-preseut of a ricli fur-coat to a frieitd, 
but can never create any real and living religious 
conviction. No uniount of dogmatic instruction 
will be able to lift them out of these materialis- 
tic conclusions. 'They themselves must, with 
their own elFoits, through further and deeper 
analysis of their own experience, and the fuller 
examinatioii of their conclusions in the light of 
these new analyses and experience, get out of 
these conclusions, however crude they may seem 
to others. And Vanina followed this rational 
method. When his son came and told him that 
he had found Brahman and that it was Food 
or Annant^ he said again, as before : 
meditation seek to know Brahman.'’ 

The first conclusion that Varuna reached was 
that “Food is Brahman.” By food he evidently 
meant the material basis of life. The phenomenon 
of birth with which he was familiar referred to 
the human, or at most to the animal kingdom. 
What we call Nature is apparently unborn and 
deathless. 80 Bhrigu started his analysis of 
experience with the familiar human kingdom. 
And here he saw that the foetus grows through 
the food taken by the mother daring gestatioiu 
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After birtli, it is {ot:>d again that maintains life. 
At deatli the' body becomes the food of others* 
So he arrived at the conclusion that Food is 
Brahman, Tlie form of it may be primitive and 
crude, but Bhrigu^s first conclusion here regard- 
ing the Ultimate Reality is really the universal 
conchision, as I have alread}^ said, of all mate- 
rirtlistic Iwpothesis of the universe. U is the 
ooiiclnsiou of the ph 3 \sical sciences. Food 
here stands for matter. Having reached this 
conclusion, Bhrigii went t(» his father and said 
that he had found Brahman : Food is Brahman. 
1'he father said : — meditation seek to know 
Brahman.’’ 

Blirigu went and commenced to meditate 
again. And now he started with an analysis of 
the first • conclusion, that Food is Brahman, 
Now, food is only for the living, and not for 
the dead. So it is life and not food, from which 
beings are born, by which beings are made to 
live, and finally it is another life that beings go 
to and enter. So he went and told his father : 
^^Life is Brahman.” Even as we in our own 
time, rise from the physical to the biological 
plane, in our progressive analysis of experience, 
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ISO did Bhrign, And liis conclusion was, indeed^ 
the universal conclusion of the biological group 
of the sciences. His father rejected this also, and 
said : — ‘‘By meditation seek to know Braliman.^^ 
So Bhrign once again commenced to meditate, 
and rose in the next step from Biology to 
Psycliology, from life or prana to manas or the 
sensorinm, as the ultimate priiiciple in creation. 
^^Mana9 is Brahman/^ he went and told his father. 
His father said : “Seek to know Brahman by 
meditation.” Blirigu went to meditate again, 
and as a result of the analysis of the ps 3 ’cho- 
logical explanation of experience, he found that 
what is called the Unity of Consciousness, which 
is. the subject especially of ])hilosophic specu- 
lation, is a higher princi{>]e. Psy’chology 
cannot ox})1ain itself witliont Philosophy, as 
Biology cannot explain itself without Psychology, 
nor even Physico-Chemical Sciences without 
Biology. In this Unity of Consciousness, Bhrign 
thought lie found tlie solution of Ins problem. 
There was, however, one order of experience 
that had not been touched by any of tlie analy se.s 
so far made by Bhrign. The Unity of Con- 
sciousness or Bijnanam as it is called in Sanskrit, 
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explains as far ns our iutellectua! life, hnt it 
cHiinot offer any rationnl ground or explanation 
of our emotional life. Least of all can it explain 
tlie raison d>etre of tlie }>lienonienal world. This 
he found, finally, in Avhat he called Anandan^ 
roughly rendered into English by Joy or Love. 

‘‘From Anandam have all things come into 
heing, having come into being by Anaudam are they 
kept alive, towards Anaiidam do they move and into 
Anandam do they enter." 

‘'Anandain is Brahman”. Tiiis whs the final 
oonclnsion at whiclj Bhrigu arrived, as the result 
of tliese progressive anal3’ses of experience. 

T will not carry you through the further 
analysis to which the concept Annndam Avas 
subjected, and upon which the whole philosoph^^ 
of the School of Love and Faith in Riiuluism 
is based. * I^ly main idea in citing this interesting 
o]<l story liere is to indicate wliat I have already 
described as the cultural character of the Hindu 
religion, as distinguished from the credal 
character of Christian it}’ or Islam. 

^ HINDUISM A CULTURE, NOT A CREED 

Tlie endless diversities of faiths and rituals 
that are found in onr religion, are entirel}" due 
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to tliis cause. Modern pedagogy works upon 
the principle that the course and character of 
the traiiiiiig of every student must be determined 
by his or her individual endowments and tenden- 
cies, and consequently any attempt to bring all 
students under any one uniform system is fatal 
to true intellectual life and evolution. A lieaJtliy 
and rational system of education must study 
and recognise individual peculiarities and suit 
itself Ho these. Hinduism has always tried 
to follow this principle in regard to spiritual 
training and culture. Dogmas and creeds 
may to some extent be imposed (rom the 
outside, but real piety must grow from 
within. And what is to be developed from 
within must work upon tlje inner nature 
of the person in whom it is to grow. And as 
meu^s inner nature differs in the case of different 
people, so their religious <luties and discijdines 
must also be different. What may be helpful 
to one person may not be helpful to anothej*. 
There cannot be, therefore, any universal creed 
or any uniform ritual in a religion that 
seeks not to preach opinion but to grow 
character. 
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THE UNIVEI^AL REFERENCE OF THE BHRIGIT- 
YARITNA EPISODE 

The sfcory of Bhrigii, however, not only 
indicates the cultural character of Hinduism, 
hnt has, it seems to me, a much wider reference 
and meaning. Bhngu here may well stand for 
the whole humanity. Aiid the wfty in which he 
rose gradually from one conclusion to another 
in hi.s search after God or the Absolute, may 
well be taken as presenting the complete history 
of the evolution of religion. His fiist conclusion, 
as 1 have already told you, is the universal 
conclusion of Materialism. 1'his Jraterialism 
is not a special product, of oar age. ]\roderii 
science is not the real parent of it either. Our 
scientific • investigations and di.scovcries have 
added certain new forms to the materialistic 
interpretation of the universe, but the spirit 
that stands behind it is as old as (lie human 
race. Indeed, as we see in the story of Bhrigu, 
it is the earliest result of the application of the 
opening iptelligence of man to the solution of 
the problem of the universe. It took, God 
alone knows how many milleniums, for man 
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io see any thing bejond what his senses reveal e<1. 
And the senses never can of themselves take ns 
further than whatl^hrign called Annam or Food. 
Of course, the senses themselves loudly repudiate 
their pretensions to any form oF finality. They 
seem to be prepetuall^^ crying, as much in oiir 
ration|d life, through the intellect, as in our 
emotional life, through the unquejichable thirst 
of our heart, that they are not an end unto 
themselves. But who hears their ceaseless warn- 
ings ? It needs long and tedious disci [dines 
to hear what the senses are always telling us. 
It took thousands of j’ears for man to catch the 
first faintest note of this constant warning. And 
even now he has lieard only a mere echo of it. 
And as long as we are completely under the 
spell of the senses, so long the only possible 
realisation of the Absolute by ns must be in the 
form in which Jihrigu realised it. We ma}^ not 
call it, after him, Annam but Electron, not Food 
but Force. But by whatever name called the 
reality is the same. In fact, it can hardly be 
denied that one of the most prominent results 
of our modern scientific achievements have been 
to (luicken the powers of our senses both by 
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natural and artificilil iiieans, and thereby to 
extend our eenaiious hold on the universe. And 
in proportion as we extend onr sense-doiniiiation 
over phenomena, in that propoitioii our sense- 
li(e also extends and strengthens its dominion 
over ns. Onr servants, thus, always become our 
iiiastei 'i. Modern %cjenee instead ol weakening, 
has, therefore, visibly strengthened the hold of 
the ineterial world over onr mind. And one 
ot the signs of this renewe<l domination of matter 
over mind in our age, is seen in the iitereasing 
materialisation of onr old spiritual eoitcepts. 
Jlotli in England and America tliere has grown 
lip in course of the last quarter of a century a 
new grou{> of tenns that seeks to express the 
[>n)fouiidest experiences of our inner life in the 
technique jof the physical sciences. And in view 
of this increasing materialisation of our thoughts, 
how can we possibly reach out to the profound 
mysteries of the spiritual life unless it be tlirougli 
mere material coiicejtts ? Hindu has 

always recognised the impossibility ot transcend- 
ing the limitations of our nature except through 
followiti^ 'the inner bents and treinls ol tliat 
nature^ iitself. Those who are conqiletely under 
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ibe doiniiialion of the gensudns cm lise gm<1tu\lly 
to tbe coiisciousuess of the spirit nal onl}’ tbron^b 
tfie.se very senses tbem-selves. The senses must, 
by some means or other, be supernaturalised for 
them. It is through this supernatiwalisation 
of the senses that these people can gradnallv 
rise to the faith in the snpersensuons. This is 
the secret, of the so-called i<lolHtry of the Hindus, 
ft isf of course, only one of the aspects of this 
ooinptex culture. It has many other aspects, of 
tvhich T shall speak D. V. — later on. The 
Hiiidu^s so-called worship of stocks and stones 
has been admittedly ordained for this purpose, 
namely, to lead him through the senses to the 
con tern [dation of the supersensnous. An<l what 
these so-called stocks and stones do for the 
ordinary Hindu, Occultism and Spiritisiu are 
seeking to ,do for the modern Europeailt and 
American. Occultism and Spiritism, whatever 
may or may jiot be the exact measure of truth 
in the.se, mean really the manifestation of 
spiritual phenomena on the physical plane 4iid 
the interpretation of tlie superseiisuous in the 
terms of the senses. Those who have truly risen 
to tire vision of the spiritual do not need these 
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signs aii<V WiHiders to create or confirm their 
faith in the Unseen. But these signs and 
wonders are iiowever needed to create and confirm 
ilie faith of those who lack real spirit n«l acMjnigi- 
lions. 'Hie same tiling is true oF the ordinary 
Hindu woi*sliipper also. He is still couipletely 
under the doihination oF hrs senses. The flist 
thing to do for hini, to create a sense oF the 
snpersensuous, is to gradually train liis mind 
tr) habits of detachment From the sensnons. 
And these habits are cultivated by two jneans. 
One (d* these is to establish the domination oF 
the will over the impulses and activities of the 
senses ; and the other is to train the mind to 
see the Unseen in the seen. 

PHYSICAL PURITY : CLEANLINESS 

^.riie first of these is called in the literature of 
Hinduism, deha-shuddhL Deha means the body, 
and shuddhi purification. 4'he pinification of tlie 
body is the first step in Hindu culture, ^i’he Hindu 
had realised, ages and ages before t he modern man, 
the close organic interdej>endence between 
our body aiid our mind. Physiological Psycho- 
logy, alitiost a new discovery in modern Europe, 
has been a very old science in this country. 
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Aik? it is because the HiiK?n liad realised 
tlie orgHiiic dependence of oiir mind and inerals 
upon tbe state of our body, and more particnlarly 
upon tlittt of onr nerves, that lie has always 
insisted upon a course of psyeh6-ph3^sical 
disciplines and practices as an absolute 
condition-precedent to the growth of morals as« 
weU HH of the true spiritual life. Deha-shuddhi, or 
purification of tlie body is the common name 
of this course of [isycho-pliysical disciplines. The 
personal cleanliness, charaideristic of the Hindu, 
is the fiuit of these agelong disciplines. The 
H indu is, tlierefore, admittedly, the most clean 
animal in the human kingdom. 1'his cleanliness 
means not- only that lie is a much-washed animal, 
hut that he observes most punctillioiisly this 
law of cleanliness in whatever he does. If the 
Hi mill touches his own lips with his liand, the 
hand becomes impure, ami lie cannot touch 
anything, neither food nor raiment, wdilioiit 
carefully ami completely washing that JjatuL 
The clothes that he puts on while going to the 
outer world, wheather it be the court or the 
market or the house of a friend even, cannot, 
strictly speaking, be taken back into the living 
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!Ooms of his house, until they are thoroughly 
washed aiwl dried. For cleanliness, a Hindu’s 
house has always the sanctified odour of a 
temple. Tlie Englishman’s house, they say, 
is his castle : the Hindu's house, my child, is 
his temple. Tt is holy ground* So, like Moses, 
he always takes otf his boots when he entci-s its 
[necincts. Like his person, his food also must 
always be religiously clean. The Hindu’s ideal 
of cleanliness has apparently a lot to do with 
tlie restrictions imposed by his religion in the 
nialter of both food and drink. ’Fhere are 
Hindus to wliom all maimer of animal food is 
prohibited. But even tljose to whom these 
restrictions have not been extended, are not 
allowed to take every kin<l of meat. ’I’he deer is 
regarded as the purest of animals. Consequently 
venison is the most approved meat. Pork 
is absolutely prohibited owing to the character 
of the swine. But the same objection does not 
apply to the wild boar, against which therefore 
there is no such rigid lestriction. 'I’he Bengali 
Hindu is not allowed to take domestic fowls, 
but tbe wild species is not prohibited. So in 
regard to fishes also, those of observed unclean 
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habits ai’e avoi(led. The proliibitioit of b^f as 
well as of the meat of the females of all aHimals, 
is due to other causes, 'i'he prohibition of 
fermented drinks is also partly due to considera- 
tions of cleanliness. Many of our domestic 
habits and social usa[>es had their origin in this 
religious regard of the Hindu for the quality of 
ijieenliness. The pious Hindu takes his meals 
hot out of porcelain or metallic ])lates but out 
of banana-leaves that may he thrown away 
every time they are used. On festive occiasions, 
when giiests are invited by scorces and huinlreds, 
the use of the banana-leaves for plates is uni- 
versal, not merely because of the difficulty of 
providing so many plates, hut for the graver 
reason that when a person eats out of a metallic 
plate, it becomes impure, and can only b© puri- 
fied by burning it in a forge. The Hindu seems 
to have always known it that many an infectious 
disease passes from one person to another 
through the excretions of the mouth. The 
sputum has always been regarded by him almost 
as impure as the exorela. He never tolerated 
therefore in his social intercourse the civilised 
practice of osculation. The crusade against 
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osculation as a j^roli^ic nicdiimi of many iliseases 
jnst started iir Europe and Ainenca, was there- 
lore never needed in India. 

These disciplines of cleanliness have however 
not merely H physical Or l)ygienio value but 
Imve always been- regarded by t)»e Hindu as 
necessary to his i^ligious and spiiitnai life also. 
Modern civilisation has long treated these disci- 
plines as survivals of old-world superstitions, Tt 
is however to be hoped that the progress of 
psycho-ph3 sical and psychological researches and 
(lie consequent recognition of the organic inter- 
dependence of our mind and onr body will 
gradually lead even the civilised man to itnder- 
stand and appreciate the ethical reference of tlie 
physical disciplines of Hinduism, 

‘‘instuuctive'’ and “constructive” 

Hiis ethical reference of the apparently 
external and physical disciplines of Hinduism 
has scarcel3^ been recognised by ilie European 
or American student of oni life and institutions. 
Even our own modern-educated classe.s have 
frequently found it difficult to do so. The 
inevitable formalism of the essentially forensic 
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cbaracter of Cbiistiaii eibi6s k largelj re«po!iail>le 
for thin misundersiaiuling. An excessive 
emphasis on the dogma of the freedom of the 
liuman will on the one hand, and a more 
or less complete ignorance of the organic 
interdependence between oiir nerves and the 
inhibitive powers o\‘ onr will on the other, Irave 
combined to create this formalism, and to make 
Christian ethics predominantly ii^sinictive. Like 
the Christian religion, Christian morals also are 
propagated through the nsnal missionary method 
of preaching or iiistrnction. Yon have therelore 
ethical text-books and elahorately-eqnipped Sun- 
day Scliools, for imparting moral instructions to 
the young all over Europe and Anieri(?a. 1'he 
Christian ])nl[>it tries to do the same work for 
the adults and the elders of the community. 
What the Sunday Scliool teacher or tlie Cln'istian 
minister does is simply to proclaim what is right 
and should be done, and then practically to 
leave the duty of doing tlie light to the indivi- 
duals concerned. If they are able to do so, they 
recive their due meed of approbation and praise ; 
if they fail tliey receive the condemnation ami 
punishment which is their due. Everything, 
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you will thus see, is practically left in the matter 
of (he right re^ii-latioii of couduct, to the chances 
of individual effoiii and strength. OhrisMaii 
ethics licis so far taken little notice of the cottsti- 
tiUional capacities or incapacities of human 
individuals in regard to the ethical life. Differ- 
ences of physical or intellectual efulo^yinents are 
recognised, and, where necessar\% generously 
condoned. But Christendom has not as vet 
given almost any recognition to original moral 
endowments. It is only very recently that 
Lombroso and the School of Criminal Antluopo- 
logy of which he was the father, have discovered 
the congenital character of the criminal 
propensities of at least a certain class of instinctive 
criminals. These propensities are constitutional 
and organic and cannot be cured without a 
change in the organism itself. Hindu ])sychology 
had recognised from of old this organic character 
of man’s moral aptitudes and virtuous impulses. 
It has always recognised the fact that both our 
real intellectual and our true moral life are 
largely established upon our nervous sj’stem. 
Difference of personal temperaments,—- one is 
phlegmatic and another impassioned, one is hard 
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to irritate and another is quick to resent, one 
is excessively sensitive to sex-impulse and another 
almost impervious to it, one is selfish, another 
generous, one is cringy, another free-handed,— all 
these are constitutional, and are related to very 
subtle differences in different nerve-stnictuies. 
Fully recognising these facts of common 
experience, the Hindii has always been naturally 
slow to condemn and punish and ready to 
condone and forgive the wrong-doer. The 
forensic formalism of Christian ethics has 
developed a somewhat keener sense of personal 
responsibility in the European tlian what is 
usnall}’ seen in the Indian. Tlie psychological 
realism of Ilindii ethics has to a large extent 
prevented tlie groAvtli of any strong sense of 
moral responsibility in the Indian. On the other 
liand, liis keen sense of personal responsibility 
has made the European so impatient of people’s 
weaknesses and intolerant of tlieir misdeeds ; 
while the general weakness of this sense in 
the Hindu has made him divinely patient of 
people's faults and foibles, and uniformly tolerant 
of all human wrongs. The soul of ethics in 
the Hindu character is therefore not what is 
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called the conscience iu Christian literature, but 
rather love. the real basis of it is our 

iierve-orgaiiisation. 

THB ETHICS OF PSYCHO-PHYSICS 

Hindu ethics has always fully recognised 
this fact. Psj’cho physical disciplines have, 
therefore, formed so fundamental a part of the 
moral and religious training of the Hindu. 
The purification of deha or the physical body, 
called also hhuta-suddhi in Sanskrit, of which 
1 liave just spoken, formed, there foje, the very 
first step in this training. Tlie dai)}^ baths and 
ablutions, as well as the various restrictions 
regarding food and drinks, have an admitted 
psycho-phj^sical reference. All food is dividcnl 
in our books into three classes : tlie highest of 
these is that which is recommended to the 
Brahmins, those whose special function is to lead 
and shape the soul-life of the people. They 
must themselves be supremel3^ spiiitual. And 
the proper food for the spiritually minde<l 
people is, that which is sweet, and fatty (has 
vegetable fat in it), and subsUntial and pleasant 
to take. This is the class of food that contributes 
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to liealtb aiul strength, happiness and long life 
and vigour and virility. Tlie next class of food 
consists of things tliat are bitter, acid, have too 
much salt, is too warm or dry or pungent or 
hot. This is the class of food that is proper for 
the warrior class ; it causes pain and bereavement. 
That which has stood overnight, the flavour 
natural to which is lost, wliich is decomposed,* 
or consists of the leavings of other people’s 
plates, or which is forbidden to be used in 
sacrifices ; these are the last class of food. This 
class of food contributes to inertia and animalism, 
and is liked only by those whose nature is 
essentially very low and vicious. The Hindu 
realised that what we eat or drink has a very 
great influence upon the condition of our inner 
life. Certain kinds of food inevitably quicken 
our animalities. Tliat drinks of a certain class 
do this is universally recognised even hy the 
modern man : why cannot then our Foods have 
also the same effect ? Bleat, for instance, 
produces certain inner tendencies that are not 
produced by pure vegetables. I remember one 
of your publicists proclaiming some years ago 
that the superiority of the European, as a 
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fighting Unimal over tlie non-Eiirop^ftn, was 
largely, if not entire]}’, <Uie to tlje beef«ainl-beer 
consnining capacity of the former, ^'bongh for 
many many centuries past the Hindu has prohi- 
bited beef, it will be interesting to you to be 
told that both meat and strong drinks have 
always been freely permitted by tie Hindu 
Scriptures to those whose special function iii 
the social organism has been to fight and rule. 
Our restrictions regarding food and drink have 
thus a far more than a mere pb}'sical or hygeinic 
reference. 

In fact, to fully understand, even where it 
may not be possible for the modern consciousness 
to fully support, the complicated restrictions 
enjoined upon the Hindu in regard to what is 
called inter-dining, we must view these in the 
light of Hindu psycho-physics. The conclusions of 
this science as the Hindu understood and investi- 
gated it, may have to be hugely mo<lified by the 
larger experiences and investigations of our day, 
but we cannot entirely ignore the fundamental 
basis of these restrictions, Tlie Hindu refuses to 
eat food cooked by certain classes. ^I'he original 
reason of this prohibition was absolutely psycho- 
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pliysicaL These clsases were afc one time really 
iincleati in their habits and very low in their 
manner of living. They made no discrimination 
between food and drinks, — between those that 
were likely to be conducive, and those that were 
likely to be prejudicial, to the higher life. In 
fact, even in our own day most of these classes 
castes, are more or less careless. in regard to 
'i^rsonal cleanliness. They scarcely observe 
the almost universal Hindu rule concerning 
the contamination of food and drink through 
contact with wliat. is called in Sanskrit, uchchhis- 
tanij or what has been left after eating or 
drinking by others. These are people who eat 
out of each other^s plates or drink ojut ol each 
other’s glass, or who, in other ways, are' not 
very particular about the contact, ©itlmr direct 
or remote, of foodstuffs with the sputum of 
people. These are people who eat all kinds of 
forbidden foods and indulge in all kinds of 
prohibited drinks. But the Hindu believes, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that it is not merely 
the sputum of people that contaminates foods 
and drinks, but even their very breath, which 
carries with it microscopic particles of their 
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imiei organ8, is also a source of such coiitamina- 
t.ion ; especially when it comes through the 
mouth. It is, therefore, (hat you v^ill see, iu 
truly orthodox households, the cook, even 
though a man or woman of the highest caste, 
ties a piece of clean cloth ovei the lips to 
prevent the breath coming even into the sus- 
picion of anj’ contact with the dishes cooked by 
him or her. These restrict ions, though carried 
like many things else, by our people to what 
may seem irrational excesses, have, however, 
this psycho-physical reference. These do not, 
however, mean in any sense whatev'er, any 
hatred of the classes with regard to whom they 
liave to be observed. In fact, these restrictions 
appl}^ under certain circumstances even to the 
members of one’s own family. In every orthodox 
Hindu family, not even the mistres.s or the 
daughter of the house is permitted to enter the 
kitchen or touch an}’ food or drink witliout 
having ‘previously bathed and changed her 
usual clothings. And it is because these rules 
regarding ]>ersoiial purity were not strictly 
observed b}’ eveiy class or caste that taking food 
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Crom those who did not observe them, was 
prohibited to those who did. 

Indeed, it seems clear from our ancient 
records that at one time these restrictions did 
not at all apply as between one higher caste and 
another. The Brahmins used at one time to 
freely partake of food cooked by the Kshatriyas, 
f|^r instance ; and the prohibition did not apply; 
I think, even to the Vaisyas. All these three 
were called the twice-born castes. The laws of 
personal cleanliness were the same among all 
these three castes. And, conseqiienth^, there 
was no objection to their dining with one 
another. 'I'liese restrictions came in much later, 
when, I think, the neighbouring non-Aryan 
communities commenced to be taken into the 
Aryan fold, and with this expansion there 
entered a large variety of different stocks with 
different habits and customs, into the common 
Aryan society. Be that however as it may, all 
these outer and physical or physiological r&ti-ic- 
tions and disciplines have, in the eye of the 
Hindu, a distinct ethical value. The Hindu 
believes in the organic character of the ethical 
life. It is by no means so absolutely self- 
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determijied as it is generally regarded by many 
people. The Bliagavadgeeta says, as you may 
perhaps remetriber, that the actual agent of what 
we claim as our acts is not one, but five, and 
these five agents are responsible for everything 
we do. These are ; — (i) our body, (ii) our self 
or the empirical as the philosopher^; would 
say, (iii) our senses, (iv) the multifarious efturts 
that we make to realise our purpose, and (v) the 
impulse of the Divine. All our acts are the joint 
product of these. And this being so, it is sinful 
l^erversity, says the Geeta, to look upon the self 
as the only agent. 

MORAL EDUCATION 

True moral education, therefore, the Hindu 
i^ays, must involve the training and regulation 
of all these five agencies that combine and co- 
operate with one another, to originate all our 
activities and work up our conduct in life. The 
relation between these five agencies is rather 
one of coiord illation than that of the subordina- 
tion of ^me to the domination of others. In 
the higher stages of evolution, the more spiritual 
of these agencies do ooutrol the less spiiitual, 
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it is true ; and at last, the self, freed hy long 
course of disciplines from the bondage of the 
senses and all their outer stimuli, can and do 
exercise almost complete sovereignty over them. 
But this stage is reached when the education 
of the self is completed, and not. when it is onl^^ 
started or is progressing. As long as this liigli 
stage is not reached, our body and our sensds, 
our intelk^ct, our emotions ami our will, and 
the outer stimuli tliah are constantly quickening 
these, all act and react iipon one another, and 
it^^e Impossible to control and regulate any one 
^ these five-fold agencies that are jointly 
responsible for our moral life, without simulta- 
ueousl}^ controlling and regulating the others. 
And it should be recognised that these various 
agencies have a certain measure of wha|^; 1^ 
be called local autonomy, each within itis O’Wn 
proper sphere. 'I'he body and the senses^ for 
instance, Ijave this autonomy within the limits 
of the physical and the sense-life. No one can, 
therefore, neglect the laws of physiology 
or psycho*-ph 3 ^sios, and yet expect, by sheer 
exercise of the will, to control their , inner 
propensities or their outer actions;. . not 
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absolute folly, iDy cliild, to demand a sort of 
anarchist freedom in the matter of what one 
.shall eat or drink, or wliat life one slialf lead, 
in regard to one’s physical or sense-activities, 
and at the same time hope to attain the highest 
ethical ends ? Those who cherish these fancies, 
either do not know or they do not bear it in 
mind, that our foods and drinks, our associations 
and conversations, our works and our recreations, 
all these are cojistantly helping or hindering 
the growth of healthy nerve-tissues, which form 
really the very plinth and fouiulation of our 
moral life. And it is iu the liglit of these that 
we must study and understand the complex 
outer ordinances and regulations of the religious 
life of the Hindu, There may possibly be many 
errors of. observation in the system of Hindu 
psycho-physics, upon which these externalities 
of the Hindu’s religion are based. Tbe more 
thorough and scentific investigations of our age 
may discover these errors and remove them. 
But these are matters of detail, which do not 
iu tbe least destory the fundamental Hindu 
position that true moral education must be 
essentially constructive and not merely instructive 
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as it as predomiMantly in Christendoni. And 
tlie more you know and understand tlie Hindu 
system\)f ethics, tlie more, I tliink, my child, 
you will see the need of largely amending the 
fundamentally forensic formalism of what 
proudly proclaims itself as high and superior 
Cljristian ethics. In fact, the close psyclm- 
physical reference of ethical culture is not 
entirely unknown even to Christian or Moslem 
.experiences either. Indeed, the psycho-pliysicfil 
disciplines of Hinduism are not exclusively 
Hindu. Almost all the old-world religions had 
them. We find these in Judaism. They were 
fully recognised as essential to the higher 
religion and spiritual culture by the Catholic 
Church. The}" are found in Islam. The main 
difference in rr^gard to this matter between 
Hinduism on the one side, and Christianity or 
Islam on the other, lies in tljis, namely^ vth at 
while in the former the.se are enjoined all 

or almost all classes : in the latter systems they 
are almost entirely confined to the liigher cultures 
of the saints and devotees. In other words, 
that which has been organised into social and 
socio-'religioHS institutions among us, exists only 
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os special clisciplities for tlie monks and dervishes 
ill the Cliristiaii or the Moslem world. 

THE EDUCATION OP THE WILL 

There is, liowevei*, another aspect of these 
sQcio-religious disciplines of Hinduism, which 
bIso should be carefully considered. The injunc- 
tions and prohibitions of Hinduism, in i^gaixl to 
the utmost outer concerns of man’s liie, have a 
very saluta!*y effect upon his character by helping 
to strengthen the inhibitive powers of the will, 
us well as by training tbe individual to perpe- 
tually give preference in his daily works and 
recreations to the good over the pleasant. The 
range of what is usually called personal freedom 
in Christendom, but which practically means 
so often the range of the unrestrained use and 
indulgence of the senses, is almost infinitely 
more limited in the socio-religious life of the 
Hindu than in that of the Chiistian, especially 
of the advanced Protestant, and more especially 
of the conscientious Nonconformist. Even what 
are regarded as absolutely legitimate enjoyment 
of the ^eebses by our Christian or Mahomedan 
friends, are hedged in, by the socio-i^ligioOT 
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Jaws of the Hindus, by numerous restrictions. 
Not only there are certain kinds of food abso- 
lutely prohibited, but even where a particular 
class of edibles are not so tabooed, there even, 
the use of these is forbidden on particular days 
of the lunar month. Certain vegetables, for 
instance, are forbidden in certain tithis or phases 
of the moon. On the face of it, this class of 
restrictions seems to be uUerl3" irrational. But 
if you look at these from the view-point of real 
ethical training, naniel}', as exercises in selft 
control, I think, even we, who are so steeped in 
the spirit of what so proudly proclaims itself as 
modern rational life, shall have to concede some 
ethical value to iheni. The Bengalee Hindu 
who is allowed to take meat, cannot kill an 
animal, stricil}" speaking, for Lis own delectation. 
It is the meat of animals that have been duly 
sacrificed Avhich alone is permissible, and jiot 
butcher’s meat. And is it ])Ossible even fojr tlm 
most conceited rationalist to deny the salutarilSess 
of this restriction ? It works in a iwo-fold way, 
tlie animal that is to be sacrificed, ibust in the 
first place be absolutely clean and healthy. 
You cannot sacrifice lean and worii-out or 
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diseased and dying animals, and tliem pai^ake 
ol its meat. * lii the next place, there are special 
f)laces, or particular occasions, and appointed 
hours which you cannot create, when alone can 
these sacrifices be held. Atid all these help to 
curb and control your desire for animal food 
even when your^ religion may not altogether 
prohibit it. As in the matter of our palates, so 
also in regard to the other senses. The Hindu 
has always recognised that the desire for food 
and for procreation are the two strongest sense- 
impulses in humanity. And, consequently, he 
has hedged in even the perfectl^^ legitimate 
satisfaction of both these impulses by the most 
minute restrictions. St. Paul fully realised the 
impoi tance of these restraints in regard to the 
sex-relatign, when he said that even the married 
shall live as if they were unmarried. The Hindu 
did not leave so vital a matter affecting as mucli 
the life of the individual as of the society of 
which he may be a member, to be guided merely 
by the moral sense or the inhibitive power of the 
will of the individual, working within the genera! 
limitatioim of the marital relation. He has 
o^'dained numerous laws and restrictions to 
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secui^ the healthy exercise of tliis vital fttiiction, 
calculated to simultaneously secure the health 
of both the individual and the race. The fliudn 
who has not been liberalised from the bondage 
of his national religion and superstitions, still 
lives for more than half the davs of each niontli, 
in obedience to these injunctions, even when he 
is married, as if he were unmarried. It is fdr 
this reason, that the modern civilised problem, 
of what the American Press was so keenly 
discussing some years ago, as the problem of 
prostitution in married life, is as yet an unkno\yn 
problem among us, except possibly, in a very 
insignificant section of those who have com- 
menced to be civilised after the European model. 
It is, of course, a rather new problem even iu 
the West, which owes its origin to the general 
decadence of Christian faith and the decline of 
the old influence of healthy Christian disciplines 
over the life of the modern man, iu Christendom. 

You will thus see, that in the socio-religious 
life of the Hindu there is a much narrower 
range for the ii^dulgeiice of the senses and the 
appetites than <0iere is, perhaps, in any other 
system. The flindu has to submit, to mupU 
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greater restraints even iu what is regardeil as 
quite legitimate ejjjoyments everywhere, than 
the votaiies of the other great wo rid-reiigious. 
Not only are there numerous fast days in every 
month, but on the day previous to every domes- 
tic celebration, the master of the family has to 
fast fmrtially and abstain frolhi even tlie permis- 
sible enjoyments of life. Tlie Hindu celebrates 
the anniversary of the death of liis parents and 
of his grand parents also, as a wsacred religions 
ceremon^T, And he has to observe both the day 
of the ceremony as well as that preceding it, as 
a sacred day, when he innst abstain from all 
manner of sense-enjoyments whetlier iii regard 
to food and drink or other matters, and devote 
the whole time to the contemplation of the 
higher life. On these days he must not take his 
ordinary meals or his usual food ; must not be 
engaged in games of any kind ; must not speak 
harsh words to any one, or indulge even iu 
legitimate conjugal association, or in any other 
way give; the least hititiide to his senses, anil 
appetitesl There are numerous days iu the year 
dedicated to different gods and goddesses, aiul 
those who worship them, have to observe similar 
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disciplines on tliese occasions. It is by these 
means tliat the general socio-religioiis scbeme of 
the Hindus, help materially to advance t}»e real 
ethical life of the people. Tt is to these that we 
owe all the humanity of our national character. 
Our proverbial patience and mildness ; our 
admitted respect for all life, both human and , 
non-huinan ; our special spiritual aptitudes, and 
our general freedom from some of the most 
obtrusive vices of civilised humanity ; all these 
are largely due to these socio-religions institu- 
tions and the ph3’sico-ethical disciplines 
associated with them, which are so often dis- 
misssed the modern man botli in Europe and 
even in India, as mere superstitions. 

MASTERY OVER NATURE. 

And the fundamental object of all these 
restraints and regulations is to train the mind 
to habits of self-control and self-detachment, 
and, thereby*, to free it from the uuivei'sal bond- 
age of Nature. Strictly speaking, the attain- 
ment of an absolute mastery over Nature is the 
central idea of all these disciplines. The 
European also is anxious for the attainment of 
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tins mastery. All the superior claims of the 
modern European civilisation over the older 
civilisations of the world, are based upon the 
wonderful mastery that Euro|>e thinks she has 
been able to ^tablish over Nature through her 
advanced scientifie attaiiiinents. That, of course 
is a kitld of ma^ei^, no doubt. But frankly 
speaking, my child, it has often seemed to me 
like the mastery of the valet over his own lord 
and master. The valet studies ihe weak points 
of his master, and exercises immense co»itrol 
over him through these weaknesses. Is not 
Europe’s control over Nature, very largely of 
this characler ? Europe has been investigating 
the laws of Nature, has been discovering the 
secrets through which Nature works in her qwn 
<loininioMs ; and by operating upon Nature 
througl) these secrets, Europe is compelling Na- 
ture to serve the increasingly expansive material 
ends of her cliildren. But the process, liowever 
clever and commendable, does not at all touch 
even the outermost fringe of the fundamental 
problem that man’s intimate relations with oui^r 
Nature ci^eates. Indeed, Europe seems to have 
almost completely lost the very consciousness of 
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thftt fniidainental problem. And because Enrope 
has practicall3» lost sight of it, she is heaping 
problems upon problems, and oompHcatioiis 
upon complications, in her march of progress, 
•without being able to even remotely suggest 
any I'emedy or solution for these. Scientific 
conquest of Nature has immensely" increased the 
naterial wealth of Europe. And this increased 
material prosperity has enormously increased 
the material wants of her chihlren also ; but has 
it advanced their manhood, or even their happi- 
ness ? In seeking to establish a larger and 
larger mastery over Nature through the advan- 
cement of the Natural Sciences, has not Enrope 
been increasingly losing her own self-mastery ? 
Indeed, this proud conquest of outer Nature has, 
it seems to me, its compensation in a corres- 
ponding conquest of the soul of man by his 
senses. 

The Hindu liad anah'sed Ins relations with 
outer Nature more thoroughly than what the 
European has perhaps as yet done. Tlie Hindu 
saw that Nature's hold upon him was only 
through his senses and his appetites. Here, 
in his sense-life, laj’ the root of the cruel domi- 
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nation of Nature di;^er man. The waj» of science, 
swch as is bi^ng so <Hligently foUo«re<l in 
Europe, is really not to curl ail but coniinuall}^ 
to extend and strengthe?! the dominion of 
outer Nature over man’s sense-life. The practi- 
cal application of the laws of science for 
removing human wants, means increased satis- 
faction of the senses. And this increased service 
of the senses increases inevitably the hold over 
man, of what is called ‘‘the world, the flesh, and 
devil,” in your popular parlance. And these 
increased demands of the senses upon the 
attention and activities of man, mean not the 
diminution but rather a corresponding iiicrease 
of Nature's true mastery over ns. The Hindu 
knew all this ; and, therefore, he did not follow 
this suicid.al plan in the ev’^olutioii of his culture 
and civilisation. In the face of Ins ancient 
records it is not possible to argue that he never 
tried to study' and discover the secrets of 
Nature. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray’s recent 
publication, the History of Hindu Chemistry, 
and especially Principal Brajendra Nath Seal’s 
Introduction, published in the second volume of 
this monumental work, which has been accepted 
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tmiversally as the highest authority on the 
subject even in Europe, furnish convincing 
evidence of what the Hindu had achieved in the 
domain of the physical sciences ages before 
Bacon. But the spiritual genius of the Hindu 
clearly saw that the real niasteiy of man over 
Ii(l4ur6 does not lie that way. The root of our 
imritlom to Nature is not in Nature’s strength 
but' in our own weaknesses. It is tli rough our 
ietises that Nature exercises her cruel sway over 
us. And, consequently, if we could only control 
these senses, if we could so train our body and 
our senses that these would be absolutely 
impervious to the influences of the forces of 
outer Nature, then we could easily gain a 
mastery over these outer things which would be 
permanent and absolute. 

This complete mastery lias been the aim and 
objective of all the psycho-physical disciplines 
of the Hindus of which I have been speaking. 
The entire system of our yogic discipline has 
this mastery for its j)riinai*y end. It is through 
these disciplines that the Hindu yogee is able to 
attain that perfect physical state in which neither 
heat nor cold can affect him in the least. The 
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onrniary physiological faticiiotis of their bodies 
are, therefor^, always luider the complete control 
of these tfogees. They can go without both food 
and drink, as well as without sleep or rest for 
long periods witliont suffering an}’ discomfort or 
ill-healtlu There are yogees who have so trained 
their bodies that even the vital functions of the 
lungs and the heart may be stopped b3r iliem 
at their will, without loss of health or life. Of 
course, the number of such adepts is not veiy 
huge. Even all our holy men do not attain 
these physical lordships. Many of them, espe- 
cially those who follow the way of Love and 
Faitli, do not even care for these powers. But 
still there are such men even to-day, wliose 
powers in these respects have been seen and 
testified to by even men with modern scientific 
education in the country. 

A yogee of this type, is a well-known personal- 
ity ill West Bengal. He lives in the sacred 
town of Baidyanath, on the East Indian Bailway. 
Two well-known medical gentlemen of Calcutta 
saw him some time back ; and they have borne 
witness ttuto the wonderful mastery that this 
Hindu has over all the limbs and organs 
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of his body. He can move all the mnscles of 
his stomach at his ^ill, and clear his bowels by 
this means, far more completely than can be 
done by any known purgative. This was 
pctually seen and tested by these medical gentle- 
^^^n. In the presence of these gentlemen this 
iiaintly yogee suspended for a time not only 
tliil^ctions of the lungs but even of the heart, and 
stayed in this state of suspended animation for 
a length of time which is inexplicable by modern 
science. 

I do nob want you to attach any occuh 
significance to these powers. Indeed, the yogees 
themselves, when they are true and genuine, 
strongly condemn any such interpretation or 
assessment. They look upon these physical or 
psycho-physicnl acquisitions not ns tlie end of 
their culture but only as mere bj^-products. 
They do not seek these, they come of themselves. 
It is, however, with these powers that lfae first 
step in the progress of the soni towat^s real 
and true salvation, is taken. For if the body 
and the senses are wot so completely brought 
under control that no obange of outer natural 
ooiiditioiis shall in the least affect them, how 
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tljeii can Jou to coiicenfcrate yo^r miiul 

absolutely iii tbii ooutemplatiou of the Sijpreme ? 
And it a pi-olimiiiary pmpaiatioii tor fclie 
attaiiiHieut of this conoentratiou, that tliese 
physical and psycbo-physieal disciplines have 
their real spiritual value, Tl/e true end and 
objective of these psycho- plij^sicwl disciplines is 
to acquire a complete detachment of the soul from 
its physical and physiological habilimeJils. 

IDOLATRY OB IDEO-LATHY 

If the main object of all the socio-religious 
and psycho- physical regulations and disciplines 
of Hinduism has always been to train the self 
to completely detach itself from; its accidental, 
though for the time being organic, connections 
with its outer pliysical and physiological habitat, 
that of all our apparently sensuous and external 
religious ritualism has l)eeu to train the mind 
to see and seize the Unseen, in and through 
the seen* ^J'he outsider, looking upon these 
rituals in the light of his own special religious 
traditions and beliefs, or in that of his narrow 
goiiwalisatib^is from the study of what he calls 
Primitive C^ture, has frequently characterised 
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condempml ibese poptiUr Hiiidn | 

bloiatry. He bas placed, tbtis, tbe HiiKlu^g ) 
iipage-worsbip in tbe $ame^ class ai^ wliat is ' 
called by' Enropean scholars toteptism aiul 
aniioism. Tltese popular rituals have also been 
denounced from time to time even by oni’ own 
teachers as ignoiant and carnal. They have, 
l^mittedfy, all tbe evils of all ceremoiualisnr, 
'riiey have an undoubted tendency to creafe a 
ii^orce between tbe form and I he spirit of hif^her 
ii^gious culture. But yet, it is absolutely 
untrue and unjust to place this so-called idolatry 
of India on the same level of intelleotnal or 
spiritual evolution .as the sacrifices and rituals 
of the savage man. Those who do so forget 
that this so-called idolatry of the Hij»4us came 
iu at a much later stage of the Hindn peoplf 
than that at which the so-called or 

animism of Primitive Culture in Kistorj. 

And to understand ibis ditference between 
wbat is called tba idolatry of the BKudns and 
the idolatry of Primitive Culture, yon have 
simply ^ observe the particular course of 
religious evolution iu India. You may po^ibly 
kiiotv that et?e of your own thinkers, tjtu 
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Prote««or 0Bxvi, M * His "tevolatibn of |teligioft 
jiieiitioiis tlie^ priiioipal o.f it as (i) 

Objective, ''(i1) SoHjecfeivo, and |iii) UniversaL 
Pei-sonallyi I strongly object to these terms a^ 
exoeetliirgly iidisIeMtIilig. But this is not the 
ocCHsiou nor the place to enter into that large 
tliscus^tibii, I wotdd prefer to name these three 
phases of the general histoid imdf scheme of t))e 
evolution of religion, as (i) Perceptive, (ii) Reflect 
tive, and (iii) Imaginative. Religion onginates 
with man^s contact and conflict with what may 
best be called his Not-Me. We call this Kot-Me 
in Sanskrit idam^ in coiitra<Hstiiiction to the me^ 
or aham^ as it is called in our language. These 
are tlie two primal and universal categories 
according to Hindu thought. All the universe 
comes under either the one or the other of these 
two categories. They are present in conscious- 
ness even at the lowest stage of our mental 
evolution. In the earliest stage, this Not-Me 
is an oijbjcct of the senses. Man sees it, hears it, 
tonoHiKB it, tastes it, seizes it with his outer 
sensei. The earliest gotls everywhere are, there* 
fore, "sende-objeets. You find evident of it as 
muoli ill your own Old Testament as jyoU do 14 
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oiii* own Vadas. You find it tlie recorded 
religions ex{>eriences both of Rome and Greece. 
It is nnirer 8 Hll 3 ^ acknowledged tlrii. the |>reseid. 
record of the Old Testament) is the prod net of 
a latter and inncli advanced redaction, represent- 
ing a much more advanced stage of the evolu- 
tion of Hebrew thought than what the original 
referred to. lint still t.here are t4\e 
possible evidences of what may be called 
ii^fierceptive God-consciousness both in the Book 
of Genesis and in the Exodus. All the promifieiit 
gods of the Vedas are cognised by the senses, 
Varnna, like Uranus, is the visible sk^^-god, 
The omniscience of Varnna is clearlj’^ due to tin 
fact, — cognised by the senses — that the sky 
above us liolds all, overlooks all, enters into all 
wlietber great or small, whether far or neai\ 11 
time and space bad jTermitfed I vfOuld have 
cited detailed evidence of this miiyersal .^^ercep- 
tive character of earlj’^ religion. OTie Prophetic 
Books of the Old Testament, our own Upanishads, 
the philosophical interpretations of Greek 
Mytholog}", tUI' lUiese represent the reflective 
stage of reliipoas evolution. Tt is essentially 
a protestau# .and antitlietical stage. It is 
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diaraof^rimi '%y* a universal tendmuoy iowardi^ 
lueiitai. anid, iriataplivsical almhra^tioua. Tbja 
anteibe&ia. t^06s not bowever li<Sld nnnd of 
man for long, ^lio iiTtellect; Ibecom^s restless 
under tbe c^finfnsed coiiAiot between idealities 
and actnalifetes, between' tbe abstractioDs of 
tlH)iif;bt and tbe conerete^ realities of onlei* 
experiences, between tlie nnsean and tbe seen. 
Tt lis tben that Religions Itnagination «tej:v 8 
into tb© breaeb and with tbe help of a superb 
process of idealisalion and spiritnnlisation com- 
niences to work np a reconciliation between I be 
Unseen and tbe Seen. 

In our own Upanisliads tber© are two distinct 
classes of worsbip. One of these is called ByetireJcee 
(Tpasana* It means tbe adoration of tbe Supreme 
by tbe mWiod of exclusion or abstraction. Tbe 
worsbipper here tries to meditate on tbe Deity 

by constantly saving, — “He is not tins: He is 

not this.’' Tn •"other words, he tries, to think of 
God as absolu|el3’ different, and standing away 
from all tbat^^s cognised by tbe senses or can 
even be concaved in thought. This is the 
method of w^'sbipping, if worship it nia3^ at 
all be calTed, the Nirguna Brahman or the 
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ISLbBfcract ITiiiversiil. 6Ui0r metliod is.ealled 
Anmyee Upamna. It means ilje adora^^n cl 
the Snpreme" not by abstracting Him from 
sense^^j^ealities but by seeking to seke and realise 
Him in and through these very realities. In 
this method the text is — ‘^All this phenomenal 
unsverse is filled by Brahman.” It is the;metho<l 
(Aidealisatiou and spiritualisation. Here the 
^iipreme, thougir\inseen, is yet the very esse^ 
and posse of Jthe seen. The eys sees Him not, 
/but yet it sees all that is seen because fie is the 
very Eye of the eye. So with all the other 
senses. Be is the Ear of the ear, the Mitid of 
the mind, the Life of life. Himself without the 
senses He is yet the very soul and esseiice of 
both the senses and their objects. He not only 
transcends all but is equally im^iaiient iii alb 
This immauentc^ conception of the Absolute 
forms the very plinth and foninlatiou #f^the 
third and the most advanced stage of regions 
evolution. Heligious Imagination, characteristic 
of this stage, wprkr upon this philosophy 
of Divine Immitiimice. What is ignorantly 
called the idolaiiy ol the Hindus, belongs not 
to the primitiy^^ perceptive stage, to which the 
222 
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so-oaHed: «.n^ of 

cnltnre b^O^>g>U>^t tio fcl4rd or tlia 
f ive at^ge religious evolattoii,' It, 
iiofc idolatry at ail but uJeolatfv^ ^ 

To judgi^ of this no-cal!^ idolatry of tte 
Hindus we tnust not forget 0m very important 
fact, ^lauielj:, t^t tlwido|atry w:as if^trodilce^^ 
after the general philosophy of the TJpattishads 
had permeated the entile thoiight and culture of 
the {people. The gods and goddesses of present- 
day Hindu ceremonials are not really Yedic. 
None of tlie ancient Vedic gods, neither Indra 
nor Vanina nor the Heavenly '|‘wins, th^ 
Asvini-huniars, nor aiij^ of the old gods are object^ 
of popular worship now* Though the terms^ 
Durga, Kalee, Saras vatee etc., occur in the 
Vedas, they are not the names of goddesses, 
not at least of those who are worshipped now 
under these names. All these gods and god- 
desses belong' not to the Vedas but to the 
P^ranai^, And in the Puranas, we have most 
<Hoide^^ the later records of what I haye 
describ^; as the imaginative stage of religious 
evolitifion. This is one of the main reasons wlj®^ 
iHese. gods and goddesses should bp regardi^ 
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fiot lid idols,. but tvhat ij>ay be called ^ideols^, 
j)Ot gross material images but refined spiritual 
imageries. 

OODS Alro GODDESSES AS SDPEHIOll 8PIEITUAL BEmoS 

Tliis is one infcei*pretatiou of this so-called 
jdolat.r3\ '.rhere is, however, another and more 
VU||hodox interpreiatioii also. According tb * 
interpretation, these gods and goddesses 
are Jiot mere ideas or imageries but real beings 
infinitely more spiritual and powerful than tlie 
humans and dilfering fi'om iheni only in degree 
and not ii^kind. These gods belong to another 
and a higher sphere of being. They can exercise 
as pontent a control over (he destinies of men 
even as men can over those of the lower* atdmal 
world. They are immortals, but not to 

the Supreme, who rules tliem as much as He 
rules mankind. Though much purer ;\han 
humans, these gods have the same passions and 
are as much subject to anger and jealousy and 
other spiritual deficiil^cies as men and women. 
Their grace can, therefore, be sought by due 
offerings. And it is to secure the favour of 
these superior iutelligenoes for the furtherance 
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of more or less mundane ends thafc these gods 
and goddesses are usually worsljipped* It is 
very remarkable, indeed, that in the texts used 
ill the worship of these gods and goddesses very 
rarely have we any reference to the highest 
spiritual life. The pra 3 ?ers offered to them are 
mostly for pi*ogeny and wealth and honour and 
victory over one’s enemies. This is the usual 
prayer in the current liturgy" for the worship of 
Kalee, Durga and the other manifestations of 
Sliakti. 

1 have alread}^ told you something of this 
Sliakli Cult. Though many 2 ^®c>ple worshi[) 
Sliakti as a goddess among many gods and 
goddesses, there are some Shakti worsliippers, 
who interjnet Her as PraJaiti^ and whose worship 
of JShakti belongs altogether to a very different 
and spiritually higlier category. 1'his Shakti, 
hy whatever name called, whether Kalee, or 
Durga, or Jagaddhatree, or Bliavaiiee — and these 
are only different names of the one and the same 
Reality, — represents, as 1 already sai<l in my 
last letter, the eternally self-differentiated Being 
of the Absolute. It is the same Reality as the 
Christian Logos, which was in the beginning 
225 
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with God, and which is God, the very God of 
God. To these advanced devotees tlie worsliip^ 
of Shakti is no more idolatrous than is tbe 
worship of Christ in Christendom ; and if 
tliey worship Her through images, so do the 
Homan Catholics also. Of course, there are 
Protestants who look, upon Roman Catholic 
Christians as idolaters, and they will, of 
course, pass the same illumined condemnation 
upon the Hindu Shakti-worshipper also. 1 liave 
nothing to say of such criticisms. But those 
who reall}" understand the inner meaning and 
truth of the Christian mystery of the IVinity, 
not as a mere dogma or creed, learnt from the 
Catechist, but as a matter of personal spiritual 
experience, will, I think, understand the devout 
Shakti-worshipper much better than the Deists 
and Rationalists, whether of India or Europe. 

The Cult of Radha-Krishna stands, possibly, 
on a yet higher ground. It is very far, indeed, 
from my wish to start any odious comparison 
between the worship of /Sliakti and the worship 
of Radha-Krishna. Such comparisons are hardly 
permissible in the ideal and culture of the 
Hindu. To the Hindu, every form of divine 
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worship is good for those who sincerely pursue 
it As all roads led to Rome in ancient Europe, 
so all worships in Hinduism lead to the Supreme. 
jSliree Krishna says in the Bhagabad-Qeefca : — 

Ye yaiJia mam prapadyante tarmtathaiba 
hkajamyaham. 

Mama hartanu bartante manmhyah Partha 
sarvashah, 

“I bless each worshipper after the manner 
ill which he worships me : mankind, 0 Partha, 
in every way pursue my own path.’’ 

And again, — 

Yo yo yam yam tamim bhaJcta araddhayar^ 
chitumichhati. 

Tashya tashyachalam sraddham tameba 
fddadhamyaham. 

“The different devotees who desire to worship 
different images with faith and devotion, 1 grant 
them firm faith in their respective images or 
symbols.'’ 

Sa taya sraddhaya yiiTctastasyaradlianamihate 
Lavaie cha tatah Teaman maiba bihitan hitan. 

“That devotee having served his own parti- 
cular form with this faith, attains the fruits 
thereof as ordained by me.” 
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Til Hinduism, there is no particularistio 
emphasis such as we find in all the credal 
religions ; there is no exclusiveness and abso- 
lutism such as characterise both Christianity 
and Islam. The Hindu’s God is the God of all. 
The Universe is His, and He belongs to the 
Universe. He is the Indweller in every heart, 
and from there directs and controls the life and 
evolution of all, according to their respective 
inner natures. To quote the Geeta once more : — 
Iswara sarvahhutanam hriddeshe Arjuna tishthati 
Bhramayan sarvabhutani yantra rudena mayaya. 
‘^Oh Arjuna, the Lord is seated in the heart of 
all creatures ; and is revolving them as if upon 
a wheel, with His Maya!''' This Maya is 
Prakriti. It is really the Law of Being of 
different objects and persons. It is the specific 
law of individual life and evolution. And the 
particularities of the religious life and ordinances 
of each individual are really determined by 
their individual law of being. This is the real 
dharma of each individual. This is his own 
special religion or law. This is what the Geeta 
calls — svadharma. And it is in reference to 
this special and specific personal law of being, 
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which constitutes the inner indivuUiality and 
personality of different humans, that Shree 
Krishna declared in the Geeta that it is far 
more preferable even to die in the pursuit of 
this law or dharma than to seek the €;asier or 
even the higher law of another person. And in 
view of this universality of Hinduism no 
worship or culture can he condemned, Tlis or 
her own law or dharma^ the disciplines and 
worships suited to his or her inner nature, are 
tlie best for every man or woman. But yet 
when viewed from the standpoint of the whole 
or universal, there aie distinctions of superior 
itnd inferior between one form and another. 
This claim to superiority is not individualistic 
or sectarian but universal. 

THE KRlSHNA-CXri.T 

And it is from this universal standpoint that 
.1 say that the Krishna Cult stands upon a much 
higher ground spiritually and philosophically 
than the other Hindu culls. Tn the first place, 
we have here a miicli firmer grasp of the 
philosophy of the Absolute than in any other 
Hindu sj'stem. Krishna is not the Undifferen- 
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tiated Absolute, so familiar to the student of tlie 
popular Monism associated with the name of 
Samkara. He is not the Brahman of the earlier 
Upanishads. He is not something like the Pure 
Being of your own Hegelians, which, as Hegel 
himself said, is equal to Pure Nothing. This is 
the Absolute of which our own Upanishads 
declared that they could posit neither being nor 
non-being. We cannot say that It is, we cannot 
say that It is not. This Brahman of the 
Upanishads, the worshippers of Shree Krishna 
say, is only an effulgence of the Body of 
Krishna. Brahman is, in other words, only an 
aspect of the Reality, but not the fullness 
thereof. 1'hat full Reality is Shree Krishna. 

Krishna is a Person, or rather, more correctly 
speaking. He is the One and the Only Person in 
the universe. The human personalities are only 
a faint and distant shadow of His Divine 
Personal it3\ And He e tern all 3’' realises His 
Divine and Absolute Personality through an 
eternal ])rocess of self-differentiation. I have 
tried to explain briefly what this self-diff*eren- 
tiatioii means in a previous letter, and will not, 
therefore, repeat that explanation here. This 
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process of the eternal selMifferentiaiion of 
the Absolute is called iu our literature nitya 
leela or the eternal sport of the Loni. And 
in this Divine LeeliJi^ Radha is the Eternal 
Partner of Shree Krislina. Eadha is the 
Eternally Differentiated Self of Shree Krislina, 
Rauha is, therefore, neither absolutely different 
from, nor absolutely identical with Krishna, 
ffheir mutual relation is one of “inconceiv- 
able difference in identity and identity in 
difference/^ It is called in Sanskrit adunfya- 
hhedahheda. Both this differentiation and 
this identification are moments in the eternal 
process of Reason and Love. And it is in and 
through this eternal process of self-differentiation 
that Krishna or the Absolute — the Parama-tatfva 
— the Supreme Reality as He is called in 
oiir literature, realises His Personality and 
becomes The Person. And in this eternal process 
of Reason and Love, in the very Being of the 
Absolute, Radha as the momentarily differen- 
tiated Self of the Absolute, is also Herself a 
Person. And it is in and through the Person- 
ality of Radha that Krishna reaches and realises 
His own Personality. Apart from Eadha, 
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Knsliua is only Pure Being, as the Hegelians 
would perhaps say. And Pure Being is truly 
Pure Nothing, lb is tlie Nirguna Bralnnan oj 
the Abstract Universal of our own Upnishads. 

There is, as I already pointed out in a 
previous letter, very close affinity between the 
fundamental philosoph}^ of Christianity and that , 
of the Krishna Cult of India. What Christ is in 
Christian Dogma, that is Kadha in our Vaislina- 
visin. There is, however, a very fundamental 
difi*erence between Christianity and Vaislinavisin 
in regard to the actual constitution of their res- 
l^ective Deity. Krishna does not stand for 
Christ, but for the Father of the Christian 
'Frill ity. Krishna is the Absolute, but not the 
Absolute of metaphysical abstraction. He is the 
Eternally Belt- Differentia ted Absolute, lealising 
His Personality through this Eternal Self-Difier- 
entiation. 'Fhe Father is also the same Absolute, 
the same Person, realising His Personality 
through the same eternal method of Self-Differ- 
entiation. But notwithstanding all this, the 
Father of the Christian Trinity is only one of 
the Three Persons'of thaJb Trinity, and not the 
wliole TrinJly. In V'aishnavic consciousness 
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Kiislma is not a part, pot a moment, not an 
jispeet of tlie Absolute, but the Absolute lisell — 
Eternally Self-Realised. Krishna is Bha4>'avan, 
the Absolute Person. He is, what in our modern 
phraseolog}^ would perhaps be called, the 
Concrete Universal. We seem to miss somewhat 
this concrete character in the Fat lor of the 
Christian Trinity. The concrete Universal in 
Christian consciousness is not the Palht'r but 
lh(‘ Son, not God but Christ. In our Vaishnav- 
it is Krishna who is the Concnete Universal, 
and ])ot Radha. 

And it is this concrete conception of Krishna 
which fundamentally differentiates oiir Krisljna 
(hilt from Christianity. There is not even the 
suspicion of any form in the Father of tJie Chris- 
tian Trinity. The Hindu Vaishnavas openly 
attribute foi'm to Shree Krishna. It is, of course, 
not a physical tonn. 'Die form of Hhree Ki ishna 
in Vaishnavic art is not real but only symbolic. 
So is also the form of lladlia. Truly speakiiig, 
neil her Krishna nor Radha has any such material 
and sensuous form. Pure spiritual emotions, we 
are repeat»edly told in Vaishnavic teachings, are 
the constituents of the Body of Radlia. It is a 
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spiritual realised in the spirit of tlio 

devotee, in Iiis own inner and enlightened emo- 
tions, and not something carnal that can ho 
cognised by the outer senses. So also is tijo 
Body of Shree Krishna. It is spiritual, and not 
niateirial, rational and not physical. 

What tins spiritual form of Shree Krishna is, 
it is impossible for those who are not highly 
adx’an(3ed in Vaishnavic culture,^ to think or 
imagine. It is revealed not to the outer eye, hui 
in deep trance, in moments of great spiritual 
exaltation, when the outer senses having been 
absolutely quieted down, and the inner spiritual 
faculties having thereby been completely freed 
from all sensuous contacts and impulses, the 
soul sees with its own refined organs its own 
Lord and Lover. The experience is absolutely 
supersensuous and spiritual. But when the 
mind comes back to itself, at the close of 
the beatific vision, and is thus related once more 
to the outer world of .sense- torn is and sense- 
sounds, it recalls the inner spiritual experience, 
by associating it with outer things that represent 
and resemble it most closely. It is these outer 
remembrances that create the symbolic forms 
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not only of Shree Krislina but also of all the 
numerous spiritual beings that fire vroishipperl 
by the Hindus. These outer forms, visible to 
the natural eye, are not the real fonrh^ of the 
<livine beings, but are onl} soinelhiiig ]>nrely 
mnemonic of their inner spiritual presence. 
F]\e’' so it is with the usual ligur*‘S of Shree 
Krishna. This is purely mnetnouic. You and I 
see in these only physical colours and contours ; 
hilt not having had any previous spiritual 
(^xperieuce, we cannot naturally realise their 
real spiritual significance. 

Shree Chaitauj^a Mahaprabhn, the Araiar of 
Nadeeya or Navadveepa (sixteenth ccntiiry), in 
his discussion with Prahasananda, the w(dl- 
known Vedantic of Benares, declared : — 

Brahma shavda miikhtja arthe Icahe Bhagnoan 
Chidaisvarga paripoorna anoordha aaman, 

Tanhar hibhiiti deha aar chidalcar 
Chidhihhuti acchhadiya kahe nirakar. 

“The specific meaning of Brahman is 
Bhagavan, who is posses.se<l of absolute spiritual 
powers, and has neither equal nor superior. His 
manifestations and His Body arc all of spiritual 
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form ; ignoring these spiritual forms and mani- 
festations, they call Him formless/’ 

THE “form” of KRISHNA 
You will see from this that the forms wliicli 
the Hindus attribute to the Supreme are not so 
gross or material as these naturally appear to 
the uninitiated stranger. It appears so even to^ 
many of our own people, who have not liad tlio 
profound spiritual training and experiences of 
the saint and the devotee. There is no suspicion 
of any gioss materialistic conception in regard 
to the Absolute in our Upanishads. Yet these 
very Upanishads speak of the Absolute as having 
what may be called the quintessence of the 
quality of the different senses, though without 
the sense-organs. He has no eye, but has the 
very quintessence of the quality of vision ; no 
ear but the very quintessence of the quality of 
audition ; no olfactory organ, but the very 
quintessence of the qualit}^ of smelling ; and so 
also in regard to all the other senses. This 
seems to me to be the real meaning of the 
text : — 

Sarvendriya gunacasam sarvendriya vharjifam. 
And the irresistible logic of thought that 
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drove Hiiuhi speculalious to posit this seiise- 
(piality, without tlje sense-organs, in the Snpieinc, 
soeins to have been this. When yon say tliat 
(rod knows all, the question arises, tloes Ho or 
does He not know all our sense-experiences ? 
II* He does, how is it possible, unless He hns, 
not the outer physical senses, but sonielhing* 
tliat possesses the essential quality of these 
organs ? In other words, omniscience cannot 
be attributed to the Deity without })ositing a 
sensoriuin in His Own Being. Ai> least it is 
impossible to accept His omnisciem^e, in any 
system of Natural Theology, exce[)t upon (lie 
iiypothesis that God has a seiisoriiim. It is 
leally the sensoi ium which is of “ibe (jiiintes- 
sence of tlie quality of the senses.^’ And if you 
grant a sensoriuin to the- Hujnvine, yon must 
also grant Him an adequale object for it. In 
other words, you must grant One Subject and 
One Object, One Enjoyer and One Object to 
Will and One Object upon wliicli 
that Will eiernall}’ opera te.s, in the very Being 
of the Supreme, as ])art of His Unity. And 
both th^se, — the Subject and the Object, the 
Enjoyer and the Enjoye<l, the Worker and 
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ilie Worked, both these terms of correlatKin 
must be co-equal and co-existent, co-infinite and 
co-eteriuil. at least, is bow the Hindu 

Vaislinava must have evidently speculated, wln*n 
he conceived Sliree Krishna as not absolntcly 
‘‘formless’’ but posse^ssing only “s[)iritual forms/' 
In the Ultimate lieality, as seized by Vaishna\ic 
experience, — in the Farama-Tattca as it is called'. 
— Krishna is the Subject, Radha the Object. 
Radha is not absolutely separated from Krislnm : 
nor are the two absolutely united. There 
perpetual union and separation between them. 
As soon as the two are united they separate : 
and as soon as they are separated, they unite. 
And out of tliis endless play of separation and 
union, flow all the various emotional moods 
and ox[)eriences which constitute the very soul 
and essence of the highest beatific enjoyments 
of the Vaislinava devotees. It is because of this 
Mystery of the Krishna-Radha jelation, that 
the dee[)est Vaishnavic experience balls Krishna — 
AkhUarasamritamoorti, the body of all the rasaif 
and all amrita ^ — the body, that is, of all the 
emotions and all the beatitudes. Krishna is also 
called Satchidananda-vigmha , — which may be 
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n ndered into English as tlie Form of Truth, 
hiteliigence fliul Bliss. And all tliese oh-aii;, 
indicate that wlietlier we are able lo nndcrsland 
and realise these mysteries or not, the religion 
of the Hindu is, alter all, not at all so gross as 
ignorant and unimaginative strangers from 
Rnicpeor America so often try lo make it onl. 
There are deep mysteries here, just as >on itave in 
the dogmas and doctrines of Chi i.stianlly : and if 
those mysteries of Cliristianity do not make that 
itdigion gross ‘and superstitious, wliy siionld 
lijo mysteries of Hinduism make it so V 

'rhe profoundest significance of Yaislinavism 
or the Cult of Shree Krishna lies, however, in its 
intense and most pronounced note of hnmanity. 
In some sense, it may perhaps be said tliat, of 
all tlie Hindu deities Shree Krishna is the least 
supernatural. Of course, there are numerous 
manifestations of Shree Krishna, eallecl liis 
iiratars or incarnations ; and some of these are 
non-human, or a combination of the human and 
the non-human. But these are liis des(‘ent or 
ovatar in the process of either cosmic or historic 
evolution. The cosmic character of his incarna- 
tion, or more correctly speaking, descent — for 
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that is the true English rendering of the Sanskni 
term avatar — nuinirest in the earlier forms of 
the Fish, the I'ortoise, and the Boar, which 
Shree Krishna is said to liave assumed. His 
manifestation as Nri-simha or ihe Man-Lion, has 
also an evident cosmic meaning. But all his 
later manifestations, as Kama, during the 
Ramayana epoch, or as Shree Krishna during 
the Mahabliarata epoch, all these are distinct 
human manifestations. Indeed, the Vaishnavus 
believe that the real and permanent ^‘form’’ of 
Shree Krishna is .the Divine Human form. His 
own “form'’ is the very spiritual prototype of 
the perfected human figure. 1’he constituent 
elements of it are spiritual, and not carnal. But 
the type is human. 

In our highest emotional experiences, 
especially in our experiences of love, vvlien it 
“passes beyond the individual and loses itself in 
the infinite”, do we contemplate and enjoy 
mere flesh ? Or, rather on the contrary, do we 
not feel and realise that the form of the 
beloved alone is there present in our spiritual 
vision, but not at all his or her flesh ? In these 
niomeuts of ecstatic love, the carnal melts 
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imperceptibly into the spiritual, the mere huinau 
into the divbie. Those who have these ex- 
periences, and believe that our love in its higliest 
toriii is something essentially divine, will perhaps 
lind it somewhat easy to appreciate and enter 
into the spirit of the high Vaislinavic c(»nception 
of the real rupa or form of Shree Krishna. Now, 
this word rupa in Sanskrit is veiy significant, 
]< is but very imperfectly rendered by the 
English word form. Rupa <loes not cotivey any 
idea of diiuensions as the word form in English 
d()(^s. The spirit has no dimensions, hut it has 
nipa. Rupa means really expression. Our 
emotions have no dimensions but only ex- 
pressions or rnpas. When, therefore, the 
V aishiiHva speaks of the *Torm’^ of liis Lord, ho 
does not mean by the term any material concept 
whatever. No Hindu, really, cherishes such 
gross notions about his Deity or about any 
Deity whatever. The soul of man is not material, 
but a spiritual substance. Yet wlienever we 
individualise this soul, and speak of it as that of 
John or Martha, of Rama or Lachmee, we attri- 
bute son^ie nol/O or mark, something by which 
one soul may be distinguished from another. 
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Are tliese marks au<J notes pliysieal or non- 
pl»ysical ? If yon say they are physical, tlu n 
either tliere is no snch thing as soul at all «)r 
tlia-t after death when tliis pliysical liinitati<Mi 
is removed, there remains absolutely nothing 
by which one sonl can be distinguished from 
another. But. if yon accept both the existence 
of what is called the soul and its iimnortalit n* 
tflieii yon must acce|>t this also that t his sonl 
has a form or, more correctly speaking, a rupa of 
its own, which is not carnal or pliysical, buf 
spiritual. It is this spiritual rupa or foiin 
wliicli distinguishes one soul from another in 
the spirit-world, when at death, all their bodily 
characters are destioyed. And if this is admitted, 
— and I do not see, mj’ cliild, how one can avoid 
this consist out ly with one/s faith in sonl and 
immortality, — in the sense of the continuation 
after death of the hnman individnality, — then, 
it will also have to be conceded as perfectly 
reasonable, even where one may find it bard to 
conceive it, — that the Su[neme too may have a 
form 01 rupa of His Own. Of course the 
question does not arise with those who do not 
believe in a Personal Godhead. To the School 
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of Absolute Monism, to those who accept onl}^ 
{he Nirgtma Brahman as true, and dismiss the 
Brahman as unreal and illnsory,- those 
who worsliip — if worship it may at all be called 
I he Nirgund or the Abstract Universal only, 
to them there is no need of positing any such 
“I’m ri” in the Absolute. These do not believe 
in a real Personal God. The Hindu V'aishnava 
believes in the Personality of the Absohite. 
And, consequently, he cannot help believing 
that tl»e Deity has a form or rtipa of Hisi)wn. 
Kor the very idea of }>er.sonHlity involves distinc- 
tion and differentiation. 4'he <lifferentiation 
may not be al)idingand absolute. In fact, neither 
ill onr expeiiences of onr own personality nor 
in our conception of the Divine Personality, is 
there any such abiding and absolute differentia- 
tion or duality. Every differentiation is followed 
immediately by integration ; every duality, 
immediately it is established, is subsumed in a 
higiier ainl more perlected unity. So the dilicren- 
tiatioii and duality absolutely necessary for 
the Persotialit}’^ of the Godhead is not abiding 
and absolute Jl)ub only a mere moment in Uie 
Divine Consciousness and Being. But still it 
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is there. Tt is real, and nol illnsory. If 
this differentiation he not real, then tlip 
Personality of the Godhead must also of 
necessit}^ he itself unreal and illusory, mere 
mayic not paramarthic, 'Phe Hindu scliool of 
Absolute Monism actually hold ihis very view 
of the Personalit}^ of God. They regard it as 
due to Maya. Isvara, the Personal God of the 
Safukara Vedanta, is, therefore, mere mayic^ as 
much as this })henomenal world. And in the 
highest state of beatitude this Isvara passes out, 
like all other dualities and illusions, ainl the 
consciousness of the One-witliout-a-Second, of 
the undifferentiated Unity alone remains. If 
you are a Monist of this class, if all your wor- 
ships and prayers are mere s[>iritual disciplines 
of the same class fundamentally as your baths 
and ablutions, that is, — are only means to an 
end and jiot an end unto themselves, — if 3’ou 
believe that when the spirit is purified by these 
means, and the understanding is finally able to 
rest in the sense of the Unity, there will be no 
need for these lower and kindergarten cultures, 
then you ma3’ well and legitimately’ dismiss the 
Vaishnavic conception of the eternal and abiding 
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riijya or form of the Supreme as fake and 
jancifuh But not otherwise, my child. At Mie 
(Mui, when 3^011 have reached the final beatitudes, 
will your personality be merged in the Being of 
the Absolute ? Or, will it remaiti differentiated 
IVoin Him as now, — differentiated itt being only, 
hnt. united in love and will ? Is lose of God a 
privilege of the saved as it is the duty of those 
svljo are in bondage of the flesh and tlje world ? 
If so, how will they love and serve the Lord 
from eternity to eternity, unless there are notes 
and marks that differentiate the Lord fioni his 
servants and devotees ? 'fhese are queries (hat 
caiHiot be summarilv set aside hy those who 
desire to be truly rational and consistent in their 
faiths and practices. 

Tile Vaislmava Hindu did not brush these 
aside. He bohlly^ faced them. And lealising 
tiie imperious necessity of Reason to posit a 
rupa or form in the Divine to justify His 
Personality, he unhesitatingly declared that tlie 
Deity is not without rupa or form, hnt that He 
lias a specific Rupa or Form of His Own. It is 
not a carnal rtipa^ not a material form, not a 
form that has dimensions, nor a rupa that has 
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physical colours and contours, but a pure, an 
invisible, an immaterial rupa or form. His ivpa 
is spiritual. His form is of the elements of Pnn* 
Reason. 

And we have tlie nearest approach to Divine 
Rupa in the rupa of the perfected human. Hnt 
you will find it exceedingly difficult to cleuily 
realise what the perfected human form is, with- 
out previously understanding the Hindu philo- 
sophy of what are called the three gmias, I'hese 
three gunas are the very constituent elements oC 
the universe. All that is, whether living or 
non-living, whether what we call material or 
what we call spiritual, — is really a permutation 
and combination of these. According to the 
8ankliya system of philosophy. Nature or the 
Pra4hana as it is called, in its unmanifested 
state, prior to the beginning of creation, is only 
a condition of the ecpiillibrinm of these gunas. 
It is onl^^ when this equillibrium is disturbed 
that the process of cosmic evolution starts. 
Hence whatever is in the universe has these 
three gunas or properties, in certain perinuta- 
tious and combinations. The analysis, by means 
of which the Hindu mind arrived at these three 
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ijuna^i or properties as the root-elements of the 
universe, is not physical but psychologioul. The 
ijnnas are, 'therefore, not properties of matter 
Init those of mind. They even exist in a ^tate 
oi' perfect equillibrinm in tbe very Iknng of (lie 
Supreme, according to Vaishnavic [)liilosophy, 
when at dissolution or pralaya^ <‘!*eation is 
merged in the Creator. At tlie beginning of the 
jn*xt creative process, these once more break 
nut into differeJitiat ion, and their eqnillihriuin 
is h)sl. 

'riiese three qualities are,- Saitra^ Uajan^ 
and Tamas, Satfca is the quality of Illumina- 
tion and God ness. It is tbe true .sj)iritual 

ijiiality. Rajas is tlie quality of Desire and 
Activity. Tamas is the quality of Ignorance and 
Inertia. Tliese are variously present in all. 
Kven tlie gods are controlled by these three 
<{ualities. Satfm, you will see, is essentially 
the highest spiritual quality. Rajas is essentially 
a mental or intellectual quality. Tamas is a 
gross animal quality. An ex(;ess of Tamas over 
hoth Rajas and Sattva^ means ignorance and 
inertia, mere animalism and verminonsity. An 
excess of Rajas in the composition of any person 
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Doeans inordinate desire for enjoyment 
possession, and constant conflicts between rivals 
and competitors for these. An excels of Saftra 
in the composition of any one iiniicaies his 
superior spiritnality. Such a person is always 
self-ilhimined and self-collected, free from all 
the angry passions that characterise the two 
lower classes, lives in a perpetual consciousnes;^ 
of the Spiritual and the Universal. His body 
is perfectly attuned to the highest laws of love 
and bliss, and his whole being is perfectly 
attuned to the very Being of the Supreme. 
In the highest stage of the development of 
Sattva or the quality of Illumination and 
Godness, the man become.s absolutely possessed 
by his God. His body becomes, so to say, the 
very expression of the pure spiritual energy of 
the Divine. Having been purified by the 
psycho-physical cultures of which 1 have already 
spoken, his body loses all its animalities, and 
becomes a perfect instrument for the expression 
of Divine Energy. His mind becomes a perfect 
receiver and transmitter of Divine Thought, liis 
heart of the Divine Emotions, and his will of 
the Will of God. Thus perfected, the human 
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becomes divine, the individual becomes the 
universal. In such a man we see, oven witli 
our e 3 ’es, tbat which the eye cnnnot trulj^ see, 
und realise with onr intellect wliat transcends 
the intellectual. It is these men and women 
whose Rajas and Tamas have been absohUety 
overwhelmed hy the excess of the quality of 
Sattva^ who give us a glimpse of what we see, 
in moments of the most exalted beatitudes, as 
human perfection. It is this perfected buman 
wlio slightly reveals what the Vaishnava 
worships as the Eupa, or Form of his Lord. 

AVe have, thus, in the higher thoughts and 
ideals of the Krishna cult in India, a strange 
apotheosis of the human, such as is not found 
perhaps in any other religion. Of course, 
1 do not forget that higher Christianity has also 
tried to do this to some extent. But while the 
utmost that Christianity has done has been 
simply to apotheosise the spiritual in man, 
Vaishnavism has sought to apotheosise even the 
physical in him. All flesh is evil, said Latin 
Christianit 3 \ All flesh is illnsoiy, said Hindu 
Vedautism. In both Latin Christianity and 
Hitidu Vedautism, we have, therefore, an attempt 
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t/O repress tlie natural instinchs and appetites 
of man in the lunne and interest of the higlior, 
spiritual life. liut Vaishnavisni has been 
peculiHrl}’ free from these monkish inediaBvalisnis. 
In both inediseval Hinduism and mediseval 
Christianit>’ social life and relations and man's 
general sense-activities are onlj’ tolerated, bnf 
never whole-heartedly encouraged. Vaishnavisni 
has been able to do this, because of the way in 
which it has, from of old, persistently sought to 
idealise and spiritualise the senses, and all the 
human affections and relations. Vaishnavisni 
has been able, therefore, to avoid both medifeval 
monasticism and modern materialism. It 
condemns equally the repression of the senses 
and affections of man, as well as their Godless 
and lustful service. Its aim is nor mere regula- 
tion of the senses, but their idealisation and 
spiritualisation. To the truly pious Vaisbnava 
his body is not his own, but that of his. Lord 
Shree Krishna, The service of his bod}", 
therefore, is really service of Krishna himself. 
His care and regard for his own flesh is of the 
same character as his care for the image of his 
Krishna, and he seeks to cultivate the same 
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sacred sentiments in relation to the daily service 
of his own physical body, as those with whicli 
he worships his Deity, through his special 
syinboL 1 know of Vaishnavas who are literally 
lost in beatific exaltation when dressing after 
their daily ablutions, at the thought that the 
image of their own body ui>on the niiuor before 
them, is really the very instrument of Ihe leda 
or sport of their Lord. 

This Uela or sport of Shree Krishna has two 
aspects : one inner and the other outer. The 
inner leela^ called in Sanskrit, antaranga leela^ 
is the eternal sport of the Lord within His 
Own Being. Radha, His Own self-difTerentiated 
Prakviti, is Krishna’s Partner in this inner or 
antaranga Uela, This inner or antaranga hda 
stands outsiile the time series. It is eternal. It 
is also called in our literature, aprakrita Uela^ 
or supranatural sport. There is, however, 
another aspect of the Uela of the Lord. It is 
his outer Uela, called also His prakrita or natural 
Uela. Ill Sanskrit it is also called His hdhiranga 
Uela, Bahiranga means the outer body. This 
universe is the Outer Bo<ly of Shree Krishna. 
This is what is called his Visvarupa or Universe- 
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Form. Tfc was this Universe-Form of the Lord 
wliich was revealed to Arjiiiia at the field of 
Karnkshetra, of which we read in the Geeta. 
The bahimnga leela of the Lord means, therefore, 
His leela or sportive manifestation in the outer 
cosmic life activities, and especially in the 
human kingdom. This outer or hdhiranga leela, 
is not an absolute necessily of His Being. That 
inner necessity is full}" met by His inner leela 
of which Shree lladha is his Co-Partner. As the 
Co-Partner of the Lord in his inner or antaranga 
leela, Shree lladha is a necessity of the very 
Being of the Absolute. Without lladha He is 
incomplete, unconscious and inactive, — mere 
Nirguna Brahman, or the Abstract Universal. 
Shree Krishna cannot exist without Shree 
Radha, just as in Christian consciousness the 
Father cannot exist without the Son, God 
without Christ. Purmha and Praknti, Krishna 
and lladha, Father and the Son, God and Christ, 
— cannot exist without one another. The One, 
without the Other, is unreal, a mere abstractiwi. 
But the same necessity does not exist in regard 
to the hahiranga or the outer cosmic leela or 
sport. The Absolute is full and complete in 
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TTis Own Being. This outer phenomenal world 
i*; not at all a necessity of His This is 

the common Vaishnavio and Ohristian view. The 
world is not necessary for God. But He is 
necessary for the world. He has no need, really, 
of us : we alone have need of Him. Onr relations 
with Him are not necessary like those of Radha 
in Vaishnavio consciousness, or of Ohrist 
in Cliristian consciousness. Tn Christianity 
Humanity is God’s, not upon its own right, but 
through Clirist. Mankind are sons of God, not 
on their own right but, through adoption, in 
Christ. Similarly in Vashnavic consciousness, 
the jeeva — the common name for all intelligent 
cieation, including both human and non-human, 
— is Krishna’s, not upon the jeeva's own right, 
but tlirough His Prakriti, by adoption. We are 
not, according to real Hindu Theism, as distin- 
guished from Hiiidu Monism of the Samkara- 
Vedania School, — tlie image of God, but that of 
His Prakriti, Not KHshna, but Radha is our 
prototype. We are not Purushas^ but Prakntis, 
Pui*mha is One : and though His specific Prakriti 
also is One, yet there are an infinity of inferior 
prakritis, Radha is Krishna’s Own Beal Superior 
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Prakriti : we hmiuins are also His superior or 
paraprakritis^ but only by adopt ion so to 
through Radha. As in His Own Inner Being, 
Krishna is eternally engaged in His inner or 
antaranga Uela with Radha as His Co-Partnei, 
so in this outer cosmic hela we humans are the 
co-partners of the hela of the Lord. Our bodies 
and our senses are the instruments and vehicles 
of His leda or sport. The purification of the 
bod}^ means, thus, the brightening of tlie instru- 
ments' of the hela or sport of Krishna. Krishna 
enjoys this world of senses in and through our 
senses. The due cultivation of the sense-life is, 
therefore, the service not of the senses, but of 
Krishna Himself. One of the definitions of 
Bhakti or love of the Lord in Vaishnavisin is, 
therefore, this, namely, that it is the service ot 
the Director of the senses with the senses them- 
selves. Krishna as the Tndweller is the Director 
of all our sense-activities. His service, through 
the sense-activities is, therefore, a service of 
love. 

But as long as we have a sense of ownership 
over our own body and our senses so long Shree 
Krishna cannot use and enjoy these as the 
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instruHieiits ami vehicles of His own leda or 
sport. His Ueln or sport., wlietlier in His own 
iniuer heijig 6v in this outer creation, whether it 
l>e antaranga or hahiranga^ is always with Shree 
Radha, and not with any other being. Before 
oiir bodies and our senses can be used by Shree 
Krishna as instruments and vehicles of His 
they must cease to be ours, and become 
absolutely Radha’s. We must cherisl> absolutely 
no sense of proprietorship over these. 'Phis 
sense of ownness over one’s body and the senses 
is, according to Vaishnavic ideals, the greatest 
of all sins. To deny them tl>eir legitimate play 
and fulfilment, to seek to repress their natural 
activities by cruel penance and monkish renuncia- 
tion, is also equal sinful. To torture the 
body under a mistaken ideal of religion and i)iety 
is to torture Krishna Himself. To use it for 
gross and. selfish enjoyments is to usurp the very 
rights and liberties of Shree Krishna Himself. 
1’he Vaislinava desirous of cultivating the Jove 
of the . Lord must carefully avoid both these 
extremes. This is the negative side of the 
higher Vaishnavic culture. Tlie positive side 
consists in the absolute dedication of the body 
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and the senses to the service of Krishna. The 
senses are not ours but Krishna’s, it is He aluue 
who has a right to tlieir use and enjoyment. 
But He uses them and enjoys them not as our 
own, but as Shree Radha’s. The devotee, in 
what people call his own sense-life and sense- 
activities, is merely a blessed witness of the leela 
or sport of the LorA It is not the leela betweAi 
Siiree Krishna and himself, but between Shree 
Krishna and Radha. He sees and enjoys in his 
own body this Radha-Krishna Uela. This is the 
highest Vaishnava ideal. Onr self is not directly 
the partner of this supreme leela^ but simply a 
witness of it. As in the deepest Christian 
experience, the Christian devotee is not the 
direct participant in the transcendental colloquy 
between the Father and the Son, but is only a 
witness of it : as the loftiest aspiration of the 
Christian saint is not to joiji that eternal 
colloquy between the Father and the Son, but 
simply to stand from eternity to eternity by the 
Throne of Glor}^ and there see the Father in the 
Sou and the Son in the Father, and rapturously 
listen to their blessed colloquy : even so the 
highest Vaishnavic ideal is to simplj^ witness 
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(liis BatJlui-KrisliiDi le^a witliin end witlunii. lu 
lii.s sensB-iile he seoks fo this Kedha- 

Kiistina leeJa. U is thus that he the conceit 
of owiKU'ship over thesv". It is ))y lids means 
that ill higher Vaishiiavic. enltnre even the very 
tlesli is ]Huitie.\ spit it aalist*d, id.-.iiised and 
uiii versalise<i. It is here that we must seek lor 
tiie secret of that supreme viea i i(»n*>»iess of even 
»he sense-life (>f our higlu^st \"aishnavic dovotees. 

.Hut ill this liigher Vaishnavic culture, not 
only' are the body' and tlie bodily senses spiritual- 
ised and uni versalise<l, hut all the social relations 
are also e(|ually idealised and uni versalised. Idle 
Vaislmavas set‘k to n'ahse and enjoy the 
Snpieine as wliat they call Nikhilmutsaturlfii* 
nioorfij or the “form” <d’ all tluj raxas and all 
amrifd. d’hese rasas are the (‘motions, d'liey 
are the ohjects of what, is called the aesthetic 
facility in European literature and philosophy. 
The analysis of this faculty in Hindu thought 
is far more thoioiigh than in European thought, 
ddiis aesthetic faculty is called in our literature 
the ranjinee vritti. It is what may be called 
the faculty of enjo3’ment as well as the colouring 
faculty. Ranjan in Sanskrit means both to 
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enjoy and to colour. And tlie so-called jcstljetif 
faculty does botli in regard to our intellectual 
life. It^ gives enjoyments to us, as well as lends 
colour to all our objects of knowledge. Tlie 
rasas are tbe objects of this faculty. These rasas 
are really the emotions. These according to our 
literature and philosophy are nine in numheu 
They are : — (i) Sriagara : also called the adi or 
the original rasa. It may be rendered into 
English hy love, but love with a clear sex 
reference. It is called the adi or the originai 
rasa b(*cause it lies at the very root of creation, 
(ii) Veera : the word is radically the same as tlie 
liat.in r/r, and means the emotion of coinage and 
valour, that which we feel at the sight of acts of 
])hysical bravery, (iii) Karima : ])ity and com- 
])assion. (iv) Adviita : tlie sense of wonder, 
laterally, it means theemotitni that is quickened in 
the presence of something that had never happen- 
ed before, (v) llasya : laughter, (vi) Bhayanaka : 
fear, (vii) Bibhatsa : or the sense of the terrible, 
(viii) llaiidra : or anger, (ix) Shanfa : or absolute 
(|uietude. Tliese are the nine rasas. And the 
Universal as the Source and Substance of these 
various emotions, is wdiat the Vaishnavas seek 
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to realise niii] tMijoy as tliis Nil'nildi'fifta^prifa^ 
nioo7‘fi. U is as tlio Uni versa! Source aiol 
Substauce of’ all onr vai ions oiiiotions tliat (he 
Vaishnava realises Shr« e Kiisluia in tlie lucuals 
Hioi expressions of his own pliysic-al am! Sf^ise life. 

fUU, (<• the *' nine ui^as oi Hii 'hi a*<t!iet.ics, 
tile \aishna\jis aii<l foil! in'*re llnit an* ilistinctly 
iiuinan anh siK-ial einolions. nine rasihs 

(Miinnerate«l above are the cotinnon ex[>erienee of 
.a\\ jeeca. We liavt* titem in coininon x. itli te.ir 
bi’otiier animals in what is callt'il ll»e lower 
l<nie(j(,m. Hut these four specific \hiisl»navic 
i'asns ai’e cenfintsl absolutely to tln^ human 
kinedoin, ami aiv the resiilt (>L our soinal 
relati<*ns. 'I’liese aie ; — (ij Dastfa^ <‘r th(‘ (uiudiou 
of thi‘ dfxoted seivant (»i‘ xalet t(»waids his lord 
ami masUn : (m ^SakJifia^ or tin* e(uuph*x 

emoti«ms that find play in (»nr deepest friend- 
sl.i, >s ; \ <»r tlie paiental l<*eli!>^ ; and 

ii\) jMadlmra, or the <Ieep eJindions that find 
play in our eoiijuj 4 al life and the true roiuane<* 
of the man-and-w’jfe reiafi<m Shree Kiisliiia is 
not only the Source am! Suhstiuiee of tlte l(>wer 
7‘((sas that rise ilirougli our eontaci attd relations 
xvitli Nature am! the lowiu- animal kitigtUun but 
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also of all ilie emotions that fiml play in onr 
S|>e(;ific liiiinan relations. Krishna, to the Vaisli- 
nava, is thus Lonl and Friend and Father and 
Son and Lover an<l Love. All onr Iniinan 
relations are mere reflex of these relations that 
exist in Shree Krishna Himself as part of His 
Own Being. Shree Krishna, thus, spiritnalrses all 
these social relations even as He s[>iritnalises onr 
physical activities and enjoyments. In his master 
the devout Vaishnava, thus, sees his Krishna. In 
Ins personal friend he realises and lelishes Krishjia 
as Friend. In his son and fatJier, in his daughter 
and motlier, lie realises and sel ves his Krishna. 
In liis conjugal life and relation lie realises and 
enjoys the highest, the depest love of Krishna. 

Jt is thus tliat in Hindu Vaishiiavism, we 
liave a more thorough, more concrete, at once a 
m<»re real and a more ideal presentation of tlie 
Universal tlian perhaps we liave in an^^ other 
culture. In Vaishiiavism the innate sense of the 
Spiritual and the Universal of the Iinlo-Aryaii 
Jlace-Coiisciousness seems to have found its 
loftiest and deepest expre.ssion. 

If, my child, you want to visualise tlie Soul of 
India you must seek and And it in Shree Krishna. 




